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“Get a load of what's taking our 
picture!” 


Fifth in a series of photographs and comments by 
Phyllis E. Wright of Durango, Colorado. 











You'll Read 


In This Issue 


SHEEP SCABIES 

The ever-present problem of 
sheep scabies is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in this issue. In a spe- 
cial article written for the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER by Dr. R. 
M. Clarkson, Agricultural Re- 
search Service deputy adminis- 
trator of the USDA, numerous 
facts regarding this sheep dis- 
ease are given. Developments in 
the curing and prevention of 
scabies are told of in the 
article beginning on page 14. 
ZEPHYR-WEIGHT WOOLS 

The Wool Bureau's promotion 
for lightweight woolen cloth- 
ing (zephyr-weight wools) is 
fully reported beginning on page 
9 of this issue. The attractive 
apparels pictured on our cover 
this month are examples of the 
all-wool clothing that is being 
made for Summer wear. 
CALIFORNIANS MEET 


Members of the California Wool 
Growers Association met at the 
University of California campus 
at Davis on June 17 and 18. This 
is the first time in the history 
of the CWGA that the annual con- 
vention has been moved from San 
Francisco. It was such a success 
that association members voted 
to hold the 1956 meeting at Davis 
next summer. You'll find a com- 
plete report on the accomplish- 
ments and resolutions of the 
convention beginning on page 1l. 
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Suffolks 


They're Tops in Lamb Production 
SUFFOLKS BRING: 


O More profits for the purebred breeder. 





&) More profits for the commercial sheepman. 
&) Better utilization of feed. 
AY Fast maturing — heartier lambs. 


5) No lambing problems — bigger lambing percentage. 





For Complete Details, 


Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 














ATTEND 29th ANNUAL 


OREGON 
RAM SALE 


PENDLETON ALJGUST 15 


10:00 A.M. 


Approximately 300 Selected Superior Rams 


Sale Sponsored by 
OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
FOSSIL, OREGON 


Sale Manager: Stephen Thompson 
815 N. W. 11th Street 


Pendleton, Oregon 











been Pete Thomas consignments. 


COLUMBIAS 





| SELECT FROM 
SALE-TOPPING 
QUALITY 


Top selling Columbia Stud Rams in the last two National Ram Sales have 
Another good set of large, serviceable 
range and registered Columbia rams will be in my 1955 National Ram Sale 
consignment. 


PETE THOMAS 


, Idaho 
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Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





Clawson’s WESTERN teed a LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 





Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBA 








Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG 





Hultz & Hill’s RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL 





Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 








Klemme’s AN AMERICAN ao GOES ABROAD 
Page a FEEDS AND FEEDING 





Rice, Andrews & Worwick's. BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 








Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 





Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 





Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 





Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 





For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 
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DOGGETT ASSISTANT TO 
McCONNELL 


Howard J. Doggett of Townsend, 
Montana, has been named as an assist- 
ant to Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture James A. McConnell. Hubert E. 
Dyke of Parks, Nebraska, will succeed 
Mr. Doggett as director of the North- 
west Area of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 


DR. TRULLINGER RETIRES 


Dr. R. W. Trullinger, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Experiment Stations of 
the Agricultural Research Service, re- 
tired on June 1. He has been with the 
USDA for 43 years. Dr. E. C. Elting 
has been designated as acting assistant 
administrator. 


DR. SIMMS TO HEAD LIVESTOCK 
RESEARCH 


On September 1 this year, Dr. B. T. 
Simms, chief of the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Branch of ARS, will 
become director of livestock research 
for the USDA. At that time, the pres- 
ent director, Dr. Ollie E. Reed, will re- 
tire. Prior to 1954, Dr. Simms served 
as chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for nine years. 


MORE DROUGHT AREAS 


Three more Texas counties—Aran- 
sas, Refugio, and San Patricio—were 
designated early in June as drought 
disaster areas. This brings to 188 the 
number of counties so designated on 
June 13. Eleven are in Arizona, 28 in 
Colorado, 6 in Kansas, 28 in New Mex- 
ico, and 115 in Texas. 


RECORD MEAT OUTPUT 


Information released early in June 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
shows that approximately 83 billion 
pounds of meat (beef, veal, pork, mut- 
ton, lamb and goat) were produced last 
year in the 42 countries for which pro- 
duction estimates have been made. This 
is 3 percent above the record produc- 
tion of 1953, 24 percent more than the 
1946-50 average, and 20 percent above 
prewar. 
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CHILE BANS FROZEN MUTTON 
EXPORTS 


The Government of Chile has put a 
ban on exports of frozen mutton for 
all of 1955. The main reasons for this 
are the reduced lamb crop, due to last 
year’s severe winter, and poor pasture 
conditions due in part to rabbit infesta- 
tions. 


NEW MEXICO WOOL AND 
SHEEP SCHOOLS 


Seven three-day schools featuring 
practical training in wool grading and 
sheep breeding will be held at New 
Mexico A&M College in July and Au- 
gust. First school is slated for July 11, 
12 and 13. Subsequent schools will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day of each week thereafter in July and 
August with the exception of August 
1, 2 and 8. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., 
co-sponsor of the schools, will supply 
250 representative New Mexico fleeces 
of all grades and yields to be used in 
teaching wool grading and market val- 
ues of grease wool. 


BLM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


H. M. Briggs, dean of the Wyoming 
College of Agriculture and director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Laramie, will head an advisory com- 
mittee to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

Lewis W. Jones, president of Rutgers 
University and of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege and University Association, names 
the committee on request from Edward 
W. Woozley, federal administrator of 
land management for the _ bureau. 
Woozley had asked for a committee for 
consultation on land management prob- 
lems. 


Other committee members are: M. M. 
Kelso, agriculture dean and experiment 
station director, Montana State College, 
Bozeman; C. E. Fleming, associate 
experiment station director, University 
of Nevada, Reno. 


L. A. Stoddart, range management 
department head, Utah State College, 
Logan; Thomas K. Cowden, agriculture 
dean, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


L. E. Hawkins, experiment station 
director, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater; M. R. Huberty, irrigation 
engineering department head, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles and 
Riverside. 
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34th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
AUGUST 3—FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 
SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Boise Box 2598 Idaho 




















EVER Y GOOD RAM 
HAD A GOOD 
MOTHER 


Sold at auction for $1125.00 
The world’s highest selling ewe of 
any breed. 


PRINCESS BEAU GESTE 


Our consignment of rams to the 40th National Ram Sale will 
be of similar breeding. 


WE WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR RAMS AT THIS SALE. 


ROY B.WARRICK & SON 


OSKALOOSA Beau Geste Farms IOWA 











Hee 


BUY Your Rams From 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





SUFFOLK * * * SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSS * * * HAMPSHIRE 








— Quality — — Quality — — Economy — 
SIZE — BONE — LENGTH OUR CONSIGNMENT IS FROM MORE EWES PER RAM 
DURABILITY 150% LAMP CROP MORE LAMBS PER EWE 
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To find out which grasses survive 
best and produce forage under drought 
conditions, grass-testing centers are 
being set up in the drought areas of 
Texas. More than 3,000 kinds of grasses 
from over a hundred species are being 
tested. Most of them were collected in 
1953 and 1954 in the southwestern 
States and northern Mexico. 


Lack of plant nutrients is a major 
reason why many farmers are unable 
to get a good pasture established, ac- 
cording to USDA Forage Crop Special- 
ist David F. Beard. However, he says 
it is also important that the seed be 
planted at the right depth in a good 
firm seedbed, that good quality seed 
be used, and that too much competition 
from weeds and grain companion crops 
be avoided. 


A new piece of research equipment, 
called an electron beam generator, has 
been installed at Michigan State Col- 
lege which, a release from the College 
says, can pasteurize food without heat- 
ing it, can kill or sterilize grain storage 
insects, can prevent wheat or bread 
from getting moldy, can increase the 
shelf life of beans and other products. 
The new machine can also be used by 
plant breeders to change the chromo- 
some arrangement in plants which, in 
turn, can speed research toward new 
varieties of plants. The machine has 
been rented to Michigan State by Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Use of Aureomycin (chemical name, 
chlortetracycline), is reported by 
ranchers in Pecos Valley, New Mexico, 
as very beneficial in their lamb feeding 
operations. It makes it possible to mar- 
ket their lambs in 30 days less than the 
usual time; it reduces overeating; the 
lambs are less liable to stiffness and 
there are fewer cases of scours. 

Lambing season in New Mexico starts 
in March and weaning follows in Sep- 
tember. The lambs receive the pel- 
letized ration when they go into feed 
pens after weaning. The ration consists 
of 60 percent hay, 30 percent grain, 10 
percent molasses and five pounds of 
Aureomycin pelton. The ingredients 
are mixed and the ration pelleted. The 
cost of adding Aureomycin to the ration 
is about one cent per lamb per day. 
This cost, the ranchers claim, is offset 
by weight gains, feed efficiency, and 
shortening of the time to market. 

—Associated Release Service 
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RESEARCH NEWS 





“Keeping books” on the amount of 
soil moisture available for his growing 
crops is a possible future activity of 
farmers. Agricultural scientists are 
conducting studies to give farmers the 
necessary information to do so. Studies 
in Ohio on the moisture consumption 
of different crops during different pe- 
riods of the crop’s growing season show 
there are “peak rates” of water use for 
each crop, and these peaks come at dif- 
ferent times in the season. Data are 
also available on the average monthly 
moisture consumption of various crops 
under normal rainfall conditions. More 
information is needed on evaporation 
losses before a complete bookkeeping 
system on soil moisture can be set up. 


Almost a half-billion dollars a year 
is lost as the result of internal parasite 
infections of livestock. While some 
deaths do occur because of parasite in- 
fections, more often the result is weak- 
ened, stunted, or unthrifty animals... 
the ones that don’t “do well.” Preven- 
tion is the new password ... prevention 
with “low-level” feeding of Phenothia- 
zine. For sheep, this means: Feed reg- 
ularly a mix containing one part Pheno- 
thiazine and nine parts salt or mineral 
supplement. 


An improved method for treating 
wool-scouring wastes has been devel- 
oped by a USDA scientist. It promises 
to help wool-processing plants solve 
their stream-pollution problem. (Wastes 
from wool-scouring plants cause heavy 
pollution when dumped into small 
streams. Disposal of the wastes from 
scores of such plants, located mainly 
in the heavily industrialized and pop- 
ulated New England States, has long 
been a serious problem.) Work on this 
project has been done at the Western 
Utilization Research Branch of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service at Al- 
bany, California. 


Further research is now being con- 
ducted in an effort to increase the re- 
covery of wool grease, which contains 
lanolin and other potentially valuable 
products. At present the recovery of 
wool grease, which sells at 6 to 36 cents 
a pound, depending on its purity, aver- 
ages about 10 million pounds a year. 
This is only 10 to 15 percent of the 
potential supply available in scouring 
wastes. 
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Triple ao oar 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 


with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


or Direct. 








EWE MARKING 


HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, mon: 
lambing space! Durable JOURGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your ‘dealer, 
or fob SF: HARNESS $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, 40: Fi harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L. , San Francisco. 












FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price! 












PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State 









































TARGHEE 
RANGE RAMS 





The Mutton Fine Medium 





The end product from range forage without supplements. At 18c these Targhee lambs would have returned $18.75 per 
head last September when weaned. They were born after April 5th. Your selection of yearling rams will come out of 
the group pictured above. Wool’s just right too. 


The future of the industry requires more production per man hour. For a young breed Targhee sheep are in broad 
demand. Insist on breeding stock from a breeding program stressing growth ability and milk production. Can you 
sell more pounds from your available feed supply? Your livelihood depends on the pounds produced after costs. 


More pounds sold per ewe wintered 
Targhee mothers wean more lambs 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO. 


Stanford, Montana 
On U. S. Highway 87 
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Turn Your ¢ ¢ into $ $ $ 


by PRESIDENT J. H. BRECKENRIDGE 


NYONE in the sheep business today 
is there with a large investment in 
plant and equipment. He is in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing wool and meat. 
Quick fortunes are not made in a year 
on a shoestring investment. Today our 
wool-producing factory on the range 
and farm is in direct competition with 
the manufacturers of synthetic ma- 
terials. Our meat factory is in compe- 
tition with the large broiler plants sur- 
rounding the cities and the great cattle 
industry, the hog industry, as well as 
the fisheries on both coasts and Alaska. 
We are mighty small manufacturers 
scattered throughout these United 
States and as individuals we can not 
hope to compete for the markets in this 
country on an individual basis. We are 
living in a very competitive world, and 
to meet competition we must band to- 
gether to obtain our share of the mar- 
ket. In my judgment we can do this 
only through a real advertising and 
promotion program. 


The opportunity for such a program 
is right before us. The decision is now 
being made by the votes in the referen- 
dum under Section 708 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, which began June 
27 and will extend to August 20. A 
“Yes” vote by the owners of at least 
two-thirds of the number of sheep rep- 
resented in the referendum will raise a 
fund of approximately $2,000,000 for 
advertising and promoting our prod- 
ucts, wool and lamb. 

There is little question that adver- 
tising and promotion have been of great 
benefit to many industries. The need 
for them in the sheep industry is with- 
out doubt demanding. Synthetic fibers 
have and are carrying out advertising 
and promotion programs. And they 
have been effective, as statistics of con- 
sumption show. These fibers have not 
only had protection from foreign im- 
ports by tariffs, but have also collected 
royalties from patents used by foreign 
countries, and the United States Gov- 
ernment has granted rapid tax amor- 
tization on new plants. The latter has 
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not been granted to the domestic sheep 
industry. 


If through the advertising and pro- 
motion of wool, a greater demand is 
created, the natural result is improved 
price to the raw material producer. As 
is well known, the sheep industry is a 
dual-purpose industry in that it not 
only produces fiber for clothing, but 
meat for food. If through advertising 
and promotion, consumer demand can 
be increased and thereby increase the 
returns to the producer, the industry 
is stimulated. For example, and this 
is important to the overall success of 
this program, if the price of lamb on 
the hoof can be increased one cent a 
pound it is the equivalent to approxi- 
mately 10-cents-per-pound increase in 
the price of wool. 


We know, of course, the field of 
advertising and promotion is a compli- 
cated one. Recognizing this, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has put its 
Marketing Service to work to help us 
in determining what type of promotion 
and advertising we need. As Mr. O. V. 
Wells, Agricultural Marketing Service 
Administrator, says, “A chief problem 
for all marketing and promotion of 
agriculture is to find out where your 
end product goes and then to compute 
the amount of the product used for each 
purpose.” With this thought in mind, 
a pre-test on lamb availability and use 
is being conducted. This project will 
be carried on by the Bureau of Census 
and, as stated, is just a pre-test to de- 
termine whether further study, further 
survey and statistic analysis are desir- 
able. If it is determined a valuable 
part of trying to lay the groundwork 





for a promotion and advertising pro- 
gram, it will be materially broadened. 

A lamb distribution study for the 
purpose of determining where lamb 
consumption takes place is in progress. 
In this particular connection, it is ne- 
cessary for the Department to work 
closely and in cooperation with the 
American Meat Institute. 

An.entirely new consumer survey on 
lamb in a large metropolitan area (a 
million people or more) of relatively 
low consumption, which would provide 
a reference point for lamb promotion 
and advertising under Section 708 is 
also under way. 


This research is being carried on for 
meat. For wool the Research Depart- 
ment now has under way a survey on 
women’s and girls’ ownership of and 
preference for wool and other fibers. 


This is largely being worked out by 
The Wool Bureau and the Department 
of Agriculture. It may be that a few 
further research projects dealing with 
wool may be set up later by the USDA. 
It is possible that a question or two 
on the value of the word “imported” as 
far as selling a garment is concerned, 
may be included. In other words, does 
the term “imported” have a significant 
bearing on the opportunities to sell not 
only fabrics but clothing? 


As stated, these research programs 
are being carried out by our United 
States Department of Agriculture, an- 
ticipating that growers will want to 
enact the self-help part of the National 
Wool Act,—anticipating, if you please, 
that growers will want to “turn their 
cents into dollars.” 


The point I want to get across is this: 
We are living in the Twentieth Century 
and it is a wonderful time to live. We 
are doing business in the Twentieth 
Century and we can make it a wonder- 
ful time to do a wonderful business. 
But if we are going to do that, we have 
got to help ourselves. Oh, we can go 
along in the same old way, doing the 
same old things, and asking the Gov- 
ernment to pull us out of the hole when 
the times get rough, but if we do, it is 
my judgment that we’re not long for 
this world as an industry. 


Of course, we have an advantage that 
many other industries do not have. We 
have two wonderful products that we 
can promote if we want to. When you 
think of all the wonderful qualities of 
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lamb, it’s almost miraculous that those 
things can all be contained in one meat. 
And yet they are, and we grow it. We 
have heard volumes of words about the 
miracle fibers that man has produced. 
Pause for a moment and think what 
would happen if somebody suddenly 
developed wool today in the laboratory. 
Suppose we had never known it before. 
Why, it would be ranked among the 
scientific discoveries of the century, and 
yet each one of us is producing it today. 
All we have to do is sell it. And with 
products such as ours, that job should 
be easy. The results of the few pro- 
motion programs that we have had 
prove that adequately to me. 


Now, we have the opportunity to 
promote our products on a wide enough 
scale to be really effective. Let’s help 
ourselves! Let’s “turn our cents into 
dollars”! Let’s vote “Yes” in the refer- 
endum! 


In Memoriam: 


PERRY W. JENKINS 


A standout reclamation expert, Perry 
Wilson Jenkins, of Wyoming and 
Utah recently died. He was 88. 


Besides his reclamation efforts, Mr. 
Jenkins was an educator, astronomer, 
stockman, and a Wyoming political 
leader. He owned a ranch at Cora, 
Wyoming and resided in Salt Lake City, 
where he died. 


He recently had achieved two high 
scholastic honors when, in 1948 he was 
one of 200 Americans elevated to the 
post of Phi Beta Kappa Associates, and 
on June 6 of this year was awarded a 
doctor of laws degree by the University 
of Wyoming. 


Mr. Jenkins’ cattle-raising experi- 
ences began in 1908. Later, he founded 
“The Producers,” national livestock 
magazine, and still later became vice 
president of the American National 
Livestock Association. 


He founded and named Sublette 
County, Wyoming and in 1927 served as 
president of the Wyoming State Senate 
after 10 years as a member of the Wyo- 
ming Legislature. 


Eisenhower Signs Trade Agreements Act 


at 1, extending the Trade Agree- 
eiXe ments Act to June 30, 1958, 
was signed by President Eisenhower 
on Tuesday, June 21, 1955. 


This act, as you know, gives the 
President authority to reduce tariffs 
existing on January 1, 1955, by a total 
of 15 percent—5 percent per year for 
three years. It specifically states, how- 
ever, that this extension is not to be 
construed as either approval or dis- 
approval of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Through Senate action, also, exten- 
sive additional powers that would have 
been conferred upon the President un- 
der the measure as it passed the House 
were eliminated. 


However, the President still retains 
his veto power over recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission. Amendments 
to the Escape and Peril-point clauses, 
it is pointed out by O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Commit- 
tee on Industry, Agriculture and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, close two 
doors through which, in the past, the 
President has rejected favorable recom- 


mendations of the Tariff Commission. 
One of these is the specific definition 
of “industry.” In the past it had to 
be shown that an entire industry was 
being injured under existing tariff 
rates. Now relief may be asked for 
by a part of an industry and the appeal 
based on injuries received by it. The 
second change provides that injury 
from imports need only contribute sub- 
stantially to an industry’s difficulties 
in order to qualify for relief under the 
Escape Clause. 


Although the act is extended for 
three years, Congress is free to amend 
it at any time. 

(Editor’s Note: To give a fair report 
of the tariff situation as it exists under 
the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, it should be stated that with the 
present membership of the Tariff Com- 
mission there is less likelihood of its 
making recommendations favorable to 
domestic industry. Also, the new law 
does not reduce the power of the Presi- 
dent to take whatever action he wishes 
on Tariff Commission 
tions.) 


recommenda- 











James H. Lemmon, president of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
J. H. Breckenridge, NWGA president, discuss the referendum vote on Section 708. 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has been officially informed by the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, the Pacific Wool Growers and the 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association that they are not going to 
vote* their membership in the referendum on Section 708 (the self-help 


section) now in progress (June 27 to August 20). 


These cooperatives, 


however, are working extremely hard to see that the individuals rep- 
resented by them vote favorably in this referendum. 


*Section 708 of the National Wool Act states that approval or disapproval of cooperative associations 


shall be considered as approval or disapproval of their members. 


not exercising this power. 


The three cooperatives named are 
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Ideal Summer Apparel- 
‘Lephyr-Weight Wools” 


Wis a two-hour parade of fashions 
in lightweight wool by the nation’s 
best-known designers, staged May 6 in 
Chicago, The Wool Bureau offered key 
personalities of the airwaves a chance 
to see for themselves why wool is the 
ideal summer fabric. The event was 
witnessed by 546 women attending the 
fourth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Women in Radio and Television, 
May 5 to 8. 

Entitled “Zephyr-Weight Wools,” The 
Wool Bureau show was presented as a 
champagne hour party in the Gold 
Coast Room of Chicago’s Hotel Drake. 
Women’s program directors and com- 
mentators in the audience—on the alert 
for fashion news to take back home 
to their listeners and viewers—com- 
prised a balanced cross-section of the 
radio and television industries. They 
represented radio stations in outlying 
areas as well as high-powered television 
stations in major cities. 


Forty summer ensembles—taking in 
daytime wear, play clothes and evening 
wear—were selected to show that wool 
can be worn around the clock for any 
conceivable summer occasion. From 
a texture standpoint, wool again proved 
itself the fabric of many faces, coming 
forth in unbelievably feather-light 
weights of flannel, jersey, voile, lace, 
net, and an entire range of worsteds 
Some of the sheerest evening fabrics 
weighed only a few ounces per yard. 

Two of wool’s most outstanding char- 
acteristics—its natural affinity for dye 
and the resilience it derives from being 
a truly “live” fiber—were dramatically 
illustrated by three scene-stealing, live 
lambs. Led into the spotlight by mod- 
els wearing costumes in three of this 
summer’s most favored shades—blue, 
pink and beige-brown—the lambs were 
tinted to match the fashions. Swift and 
Company supplied the lambs and were 
responsible for dyeing them to a perfect 
match for the accompanying wool fash- 
ions. 

To illustrate wool’s “going ahead” 
into summer 1955, two sleek Jaguar 
sports cars streaked up the side aisles 
of the Gold Coast room and out the 
rear doors. 


The sportswear collection, selected 
from top name houses in New York and 
California, presented an array of 
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figure-flattering wool knit bathing suits, 
wool trousers in varied lengths and 
cuts, shorts from abbreviated to “walk- 
ing” lengths, and sweaters and blouses. 
The current ensemble trend was well 
represented in unique playtime ver- 
sions, such as blouses and_ shorts 
topped by either overskirts or matching 
jackets. Zephyr-weight wool knits, wool 
challis and wool jersey were favored 
playtime fabrics. 

In daytime and evening wear, va- 
riety of silhouette was apparent in cos- 
tumes that ranged from pencil slimness 
to bouffant fullness. Here, wool’s natu- 
ral drape and flexibility was graphical- 
ly depicted. In dresses that were 
sheath-slim, wool showed its ability to 
provide the elegance necessary to 
dramatize utter simplicity of line. 

Sheath coats were striking, appearing 
time and again as part of coat and 
dress ensembles. The convertible trend 


Vetter Named Head 
Of Columbia Group 


ARCUS Vetter of Monitor, Oregon 

was elected president, and James 
Noble of Page, North Dakota, vice pres- 
ident of the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America at Salem, Ore- 
gon on June 5 and 6. 

Plans were completed for the next 
directors’ meeting in Chicago at the 
time of the International Livestock 
Exposition. Invitations have been sent 
to breeders in the eastern area as well 
as directors to attend the Chicago meet- 
ing. Plans will be made there for the 
1956 annual meeting and the National 
Columbia Show and Sale. 

Directors include: Mark Bradford, 
Spanish Fork, Utah; Earl Cunningham, 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota; Frank Curtis, 
Wolf, Wyoming; Don L. Marquiss, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming; A. W. Powell, Sisseton, 
South Dakota; Leonard Sipperley, Tus- 
carora, New York; Harold Tangeman, 
New Bremen, Ohio; Everett Vannors- 
del, Milan, Missouri; Ernest White, 
Rollins, Montana; and Otho Whitefield, 
Friona, Texas. 

Secretary Alma Esplin handles the 
affairs of the association at Logan, 
Utah. 





FLORAL PRINTED WOOL 


A lovely style, a lovely fabric for summer wear. 
(See cover for other attractive woolens.) 


Was expressed in day-into-evening 
dresses, featuring such surprise details 
as collars that come off to reveal a 
decollete neckline, or smart little jack- 
ets to be removed at dusk. 


Summertime colors, which have never 
been more varied and lovely than in 
1955, were dramatized throughout the 
show. Wool remained crisp and cool 
looking, whether in icy pastels, the new 
darker summer tones, or the many sun- 
drenched bright bold prints and pat- 
terned fabrics. Colors stressed included 
beige to brown; the deeper pastel hues 
of blue, pink, green and coral; and 
bright reds, black, white and off-white. 


Many of the fashions shown — all 
from outstanding New York and Cali- 
fornia collections—were photographed 
and filmed this winter in Nassau in 
the Bahamas, where The Wool Bureau 
and Pathe filmed “Zephyr - Weight 
Wools,” now being released nationally. 


Before the show, Miss Nancy Craig, 
New York television personality, intro- 
duced Max F. Schmitt, president of The 
Wool Bureau. Miss Craig also presided 
at the presentation of special gifts to 
members of the audience. The show 
was staged and commentated by Miss 
Betty Tanner, Women’s News Director 
of The Wool Bureau. 
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NWGA Executive Committee Report 































Members of the Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Association 
at Yakima, Washington, on June 27, 1955, casting the first ballots in favor of 
a promotion and advertising program under Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act. Left to right they are: J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho; Angus McIntosh, 
Las Animas, Colorado; Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming; Don Clyde, Heber 
City, Utah; John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho; R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho; G. N. Winder, 
Denver, Colorado; W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon; S. J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
Montana; B. H. Robison, Ely, Nevada; M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah; Frank 
Meaker, Montrose, Colorado; A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana; Corwin King, 
Yakima, Washington; John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon; Lloyd Avilla, Red 
Bluff, California; and H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

























Telegram Brings Last-Minute News from Yakima 


Activation Section 708 highlight NWGA Executive Committee Yakima 
June 27-28. First ballots in referendum cast by committeemen. 
Committee to be appointed to study recommendations to be made to 
wool advisory committee, to USDA on selling policy CCC wool 
Stockpile. Opposed export of domestic wools at prices below gov- 
ernment selling policy to domestic manufacturers. Committee ap- 
pointed on lamb grading problem. Voted to give moral support to 
Nevada test case on policy change in assessing grazing fees on 
BLM lands. All states except Arizona represented. Details in 
August. 

Irene Young, Editor 

National Wool Grower 


From State Presidents 


want to again write on the necessity 

of voting in favor of a deduction of 
1 cent per pound from the incentive 
payment for advertising and promoting 
lamb and wool. As you know, this refer- 
endum will be conducted between June 
27 and August 20. A favorable vote 
means that about $2,500,000 will be 
available for this purpose. 

Should the referendum on Section 708 
fail, the effectiveness of the Wool Bill 
will most surely fail too. The incentive 
payment is to be paid out of 70 percent 
of tariff revenue on imported wool. 
Should it be necessary in any year for 
the Government to pay out more than it 
takes in from tariff revenue under the 
Wool Bill the incentive level will very 
likely be lowered in the following year 
to keep the fund solvent. 

At the present time it appears likely 
that in this first year under the new 
Wool Bill much less will be taken in 
than will be paid out by the Government 
to support wool at 62 cents per pound. 
Should this prove true the Department 
of Agriculture will probably lower the 
support price next year to try to bal- 
ance the incentive payment with an- 
ticipated revenue. 

A substantial fund, wisely spent for 
advertising and promotion, uniformally 
paid in by all of us in the sheep busi- 
ness, could raise the price we receive 
for both wool and lambs sufficiently 
to maintain a healthy business and at 
the same time relieve the Government 
of a financial burden. 

—John Noh 
June 21, 1955 


Bureau Appoints New 
Director of Education 


Miss Thelma Thompson, a former assist- 
ant professor in home economics at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed to 
head the _ de- 
partment of ed- 
ucation of The 
Wool Bureau. 
She _— succeeds 
Mrs. Dorothy 
Burgess, whose 
family require- 
ments at Prov- 
idence, Rhode 
Island, necessi- 
tated her re- 
signing from the 
Bureau _ two 
months ago. 

A graduate of 
Ball State 
eal na MISS THOMPSON 
Thompson also holds an M.A. degree from 
Michigan State College, where she concen- 
trated on clothing and textiles studies. She 
has also studied at the American Academy 
of Art, Chicago, as a member of the Bishop 
Workshop at Kent State University, and in 
the Advanced Clothing Workshop at Mich- 
igan State. 
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California's Well-Attended 95th 


Convention Hailed as Success 


(Taken from the California Livestock 
News of June 21, 1955.) 


HE 95th annual “shirt sleeve” con- 

vention of the California Wool 
Growers Association which concluded 
here today (Davis, June 18) was so en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the hun- 
dreds in attendance that it was decided 
that the 96th annual event will also be 
held at the Davis Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, on June 16 and 
17, 1956. 

With the University and its staff 
playing perfect host, California’s sheep- 
men for the first time in 33 years took 
their convention out of San Francisco 
and the results were tremendous, in- 
cluding one of the largest groups in 
attendance in recent years. It was esti- 
mated that upwards of a thousand at- 
tended one or more of the phases of the 
convention. 

National Wool Growers Association 
President John Breckenridge of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, headed an impressive 
group of speakers on the two-day pro- 
gram. 

President Breckenridge’s message 
was the highlight of the convention. 
Direct from Washington, he called on 
California Wool Growers to lend all 
their support towards the activation 
of Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954. He announced that the 
Secretary of Agriculture set the dates 
for a referendum vote of the nation’s 
sheep industry between June 27 and 
August 20 to determine whether or not 
the growers want the adoption of this 
“Self Help” program. 

CWGA President Lloyd Avilla of Red 


Bluff opened the general sessions of ; 


the convention on Friday morning, June 
17. Some 140 delegates were on hand 
on Thursday evening to hear guest 
speaker Professor Phil Neale of New 
Mexico State College of A & M discuss 
adapting the sheep to the land. 

In his annual address, President 
Avilla also called on California sheep- 
men to work toward the activation of 
Section 708. He cited the fine results 
already obtained in California this year 
in the promotion of lamb. 

All officers were reelected, with 
Lloyd Avilla of Red Bluff being retained 
as president, and Donald R..Richardson 
of Stewarts Point, vice president. 

Growers present voted to return to 
the Davis campus on June 16 and 17, 
1956, for their 96th annual convention. 
A big hand of applause was given to 
the University and its staff for the won- 
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derful accommodations, convention fa- 
cilities, and outstanding program. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Reaffirmed strong approval of Section 
708 of the National Wool Act and urged 
growers to vote favorably in the referendum 
this summer to activate this wool and lamb 
program. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson not only for his cooperation and 
work in behalf of the sheep industry but 
also for his fearless stand on solution of 
problems of agriculture. 

Reaffirmed position on the necessity for 
an adequate protective tariff not only on 
raw wool but on manufactures of wool and 
its products; asked cooperation of domestic 
wool manufacturers. 

Commended Stephen H. Hart, attorney 
for National Livestock Tax Committee; 
Frank Boice, its chairman, and committee 
members for the great service they have 
rendered the livestock industry. 

Recommended that Association President 
appoint a member to work with Agricul- 
tural Council of California on farm safety 
measures. 

Commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for its outstanding activities 
and work and its officers and office staff 
for their efficiency and alertness. 

Commended The Wool Bureau for spon- 
soring the “Make-It-Yourself-with-Wool” 
contest and the California committee for its 
conduct of the contest within the State. 

Thanked wool handlers and their local 
agents for splendid cooperation in collect- 
ing the 25-cents-per-bag fund for wool pro- 
motion, including the “Make-It-Yourself- 
with-Wool” contest. 

Commended the advertising program of 
Wool, Inc.; also the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills for its long-time interest in the wel- 
fare of domestic wool producers, its coop- 
eration with The Wool Bureau and other 
wool promotion and advertising. 

Recommended the continuation of the 





OFFICERS REELECTED 
California Wool Growers reelected Donald R. Rich- 
ardson, left, as their vice president and Lloyd Avilla 
as president of the group. 


present 2-cents-per-head levy on lambs for 
lamb promotion work. 

Praised the excellent lamb promotion 
work of the NWGA Lamb Promotion and 
Research Committee under the direction of 
Cy Cress and recommended that California 
continue its quota payment for that work. 

Thanked Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for conducting 90 cooking schools 
throughout northern and central California 
during spring months. 

Commended University of California for 
its meat education work. 

Highly praised and thanked Imperial 
Valley Lamb Feeders Association, Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Association of 
Salt Lake City, Gale Smith, and all others 
who assisted in the early spring lamb pro- 
motion campaign. . 

Recommended that Secretary of Agri- 
culture prosecute on all malpractices un- 
covered at public markets under the 
jurisdiction of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and that that division continue to 
watch and investigate any future malprac- 
tice at public markets, in order to restore 
confidence of growers in this important 
method of marketing. 

Reaffirmed 30-year commendation of 
work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; urged all livestock shippers and 
producers, marketing agencies, meat pack- 
ers and wholesale butchers to authorize 
and provide for deduction of their pro rata 
share for the financial support of the Board 
on a basis of 50 cents per car for the Board 
and 50 cents per car for the special lamb 
promotion fund of the Board. 

Urged the marketing of all lambs as they 
reach their bloom and at weights most de- 
sirable for the retail trade. P 

Reaffirmed endorsement of principles of 
stockmen’s forest grazing bill and urged its 
adoption by Congress. 

Commended Congress for fully appro- 
priating range improvement funds author- 
ized under Granger-Thye Act. 

Recommended that unexpended B.L.M. 
range improvement funds at end of each 
fiscal year in each Federal grazing district 
remain available to that district until 
expended. 

Thanked Secretary Benson and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for calling conference 
on sheep scabies problem; asked coopera- 
tion of States in helping to eradicate this 
disease as rapidly as possible from USA; 
thanked NWGA for leadership in prosecut- 
ing the work and urged that it continue 
efforts to effect clean-up campaign with the 
securing of a special appropriation from 
Congress. 

Again requested University of California 
to appoint a sheep disease specialist and 
have budget set up for sheep disease re- 
search. 

Commended California State Department 
of Agriculture and University of California 
for outstanding work, especially on sheep 
disease control. 

Urged reestablishment of international 
boundary fence between the U. S. and 
Mexico through passage of S. 76. 

Commended U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, State Department of Agriculture 
and cooperating counties for predatory 
animal control work; also the State Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game for its predatory 
animal control program. 

Recommended that an overall educational 
program on problems associated with dog 
control to prevent livestock losses and_ the 
occurrence of animal rabies be organized. 

Opposed westbound meat rate reduction; 
asked repeal of excise transportation taxes 
on freight and passenger traffic; -com- 
mended Charles E. Blaine & Son for their 
outstanding service as traffic managers of 
the association. 
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Vote Yes 


1. Who can vote in this referendum? 


All owners of sheep in the United States. 
2. Who should vote? 


Every sheep owner no matter how many sheep he owns 
should cast his ballot so that the vote will be truly repre- 
sentative and will show that producers are interested in 
plans to promote their industry. 


3. How can a ballot be secured? 


Every wool grower on the county assessor’s list will re- 
ceive a ballot through his Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Office. He can also secure one from his State 
wool growers’ association, or he can call at his county ASC 
office and obtain a ballot. 


4. Where should the ballot be filed? 


With the producer’s county ASC office. When the ballot 
is mailed, a return envelope will also be sent in which the 
owner can mail his ballot if he desires. 


5. When will it be possible to vote? 


Sheep owners may cast their vote during the period 
June 27 through August 20, 1955. 


6. How many affirmative votes must be cast to secure 
approval? 


In order for the program to be approved, owners of 
two-thirds or more of sheep represented in the referendum 
must cast ballots in favor of the program. 


7. What would approval of the referendum mean? 


It would mean that 1 cent per pound of wool would 
be deducted from the incentive payment to be made under 
the National Wool Act prior to remittance of funds to the 
producer by County ASC offices. 
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Now's the time to 


As an owner of sheep, you now have an opportunity to express 
through a referendum your 
advertising program for wool and lamb. 





OTE 


approval of a promotion and 


If you have a question on the 
referendum vote, you may 
find the answer here .... . 


8. Is this “taxation without representation”? 


No. On the contrary, it is democracy in action. It is 
even more democratic than elections for city, county and 
State and Federal officials in that the will of a greater ma- 
jority is necessary to activate the program. 


9. Would such a deduction provide an adequate fund for 
promotion and advertising of both wool and lamb? 


Yes, for the first time in the history of the sheep indus- 
try, adequate promotion funds would be provided, to do the 
kind of job necessary in strengthening demand and expand- 
ing outlets for wool and lamb. 


10. Would every sheep producer participate in the raising 
of these funds? 


Yes, every sheep producer in the United States would 
have deducted from his incentive payment his fair and 
proportionate share based upon the number of sheep he 
owns. 


11. Why is promotion work necessary on wool? 


In the past two years leading manufacturers of the 
synthetic, man-made fibers competing with wool have spent 
over $7,500,000 for magazine advertising alone. Even 
though wool has qualities which synthetic fibers have been 
unable to duplicate, manufacturers of synthetics have cap- 
tured a portion of our market through effective promotion. 
We will have to promote and advertise wool to meet this 
competition. 


12. Why is a promotion program necessary on lamb? 


The northeastern area of the United States and the 
west coast account for the consumption of 84 percent of 
our lamb production. The vast remaining area, including 
many large inland cities, consumes only 16 percent. 
Through effective promotion, this vast population eating 
very little lamb can be reached and a much wider and more 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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708 Referendum Dates Set 


From the United States Department of 
Agriculture 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

announced on June 23 that, through 
ballots cast not later than August 19, 
producers will vote in a referendum to 
decide whether or not an agreement 
providing for advertising, promotional, 
and related market development activ- 
ities on wool and lambs under Section 
708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 
will be put into effect. 

The agreement between American 
Sheep Producers Council and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture provides for de- 
ductions from wool incentive and lamb 
and yearling sheep (pulled wool com- 
pensating) payments made to producers 
under the National Wool Act of 1954. 
These deductions will provide a means 
of financing the market development 
program. Before the agreement can be 
put into effect, producers owning at 
least two-thirds of the sheep and lambs 
represented by votes in the referendum 
must vote their approval. 

If the agreement is approved, the 
deduction from payments for the 1955 
incentive program, to be made in the 
summer of 1956, will be 1 cent per 
pound from shorn wool payments and 
5 cents per hundred pounds of live 
weight from lamb and yearling pay- 
ments. The payments will be used by 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
for advertising, promotional, and re- 
lated activities designed to enlarge or 
improve the market for products of the 
industry. 

Producers who have owned sheep or 
lambs for at least 30 days any time 
since January 1, 1955, will be eligible 
to vote. Because deductions would be 
made from both shorn wool, and lamb 
and yearling payments, the volume of 
production for this referendum will be 
based on the number of sheep six 
months of age and older owned during 
any one 30-day period since January 1. 
The number of sheep and lambs will 
be noted on the ballot by each producer 
and the ballot will be signed by him. 
Ballots will be accepted by county Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Offices through Friday, August 19. 

Ballot forms are being distributed 
this week and are expected to be avail- 
able from county Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Offices early 
in July. Ballots voted as early as June 
27 will be accepted. A sample copy of 
the ballot and information contained 
therein appears on this page. 


While the Act and USDA regulations 
permit cooperatives to vote as a group, 
the major large cooperatives such as 
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the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, the Pacific Wool Growers, and the 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation have advised the USDA that 
their members will vote individually 


The extended period of voting is 
being permitted to assure participation 
in the referendum by as large a number 
of sheep producers as possible. Because 
of the method of basing the referendum 
outcome on the number of sheep rep- 
resented in the vote, the results of the 
referendum will not be available until 
early September. 


in the referendum. (Continued on page 36.) 
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GET THIS BALLOT AND USE IT! 


Referendum on Approval of Agreement Between the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., and the United States Secretary of Agriculture 


SAMPLE BALLOT OF INDIVIDUAL SHEEP AND WOOL PRODUCER 
Do you approve of the agreement between the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
and the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture printed herein? 
YES NO 
oO Place an “X” in one square only. O 
1. Number of sheep and lambs, 6 months of age or older, located in the United States, 


its Territories or possessions, which the undersigned totally and continuously owned 
for any one period of 30 consecutive days since January 1, 1955. 


2. Number and percentage of ownership of sheep and lambs, 6 months of age or older, 
not included in 1 above, located in the United States, its Territories or possessions, 
which the undersigned partially and continuously owned for any one period of 30 
consecutive days since January 1, 1955: 


Number 
Pereentage of Ownerente i a, i eee 
3. The undersigned has not and will not cast another ballot in this referendum. 
OUI oo aesciven coneninsctcivew aca bce deve sctasecge toms saubeanegeees 
RII | sce s.oinndeas duceantnconvecscaontcscescheceesre eeu aerren 








To be valid a ballot must be mailed and postmarked, or delivered, not later than August 19, 1955, to the 
County Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Office serving the county in which the voter’s farm 
or ranch headquarters is located. A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience in voting. 














EXPLANATION 


As provided in the National Wool Act of 1954, the Secretary of Agriculture on 
March 17, 1955, entered into an agreement with the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., for conducting advertising, promotional, and related activities designed to 
enlarge or improve the market for domestically produced wool and lambs. 

The American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., is an organization which has been 
chartered under the laws of the State of Illinois for the purpose of developing and 
conducting advertising and sales promotion on a national basis for wool, sheep and 
lambs, and the products thereof. Its membership is confined to individuals engaged 
in the production for marketing of lambs and wool, and to organizations who engage in 
or have members who are engaged in the production, marketing, or handling of lambs 
and wool. It is governed by a delegate body and board of directors representing the 
membership. As of June 15, 1955, the following organizations were members of the 
Council: National Wool Growers Association, National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
National Grange, National Farmers Union, National Livestock Producers Association, 
The Ohio. Sheep Improvement Association, and Pacific Wool Growers. Provision is made 
for other organizations to become members of the Council. 

If this agreement becomes effective following this referendum, a deduction will be 
made from all payments for the 1955 marketing year at the rate of 1 cent per pound 
on shorn wool and at the rate of 5 cents per hundredweight on lambs and yearlings 
moved to slaughter with the wool on. In each of the three subsequent marketing years, 
the deductions shall be at such rates as the Secretary and the Council may agree upon 
but not to exceed a rate of 1 cent per pound in the case of shorn wool and a comparable 
rate thereto in the case of lambs and yearlings. These funds will be available to defray 
costs of the advertising and sales promotion programs of the Council. 

Only producers are eligible to vote who had an ownership interest in sheep or 
lambs, 6 months of age or older, continuously for any one period of 30 consecutive days 
since January 1, 1955. 

The agreement will not become effective unless approved, on a national basis, by 
producers voting in this referendum who own at least two-thirds of the sheep and 
lambs owned by all producers voting in this referendum. 

The reverse side of this page (on the ballot) is a ballot form for your use in voting 
in this referendum. This completed ballot form must be delivered, or mailed and post- 
marked, to your county ASC office not later than August 19, 1955. 

A copy of the complete agreement between the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., which is being voted upon in this referendum, 
is attached, (on the ballot). The page containing this agreement may be detached from 
the ballot and retained for your information. 
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a constant 
threat: 


SHEEP SCABIES 


Disease Control Must Play Important 
Role in Increasing U.S .Sheep Numbers 


by DR. M. R. CLARKSON 
Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


new goal for U. S. wool production 
has focused attention on an old 
disease—sheep scabies. 

Congress set the goal—some 300 mil- 
lion pounds of wool, grease basis, an- 
nually—in the National Wool Act of 
1954. And because production is viewed 
“as a measure of national security and 
in promotion of the general welfare,” 
Congress authorized a new type of pro- 
gram. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
set the incentive for the 1955 clip of 
wool at 106 percent of parity or an 
average of 62 cents a pound. 

This offers an opportunity for sheep- 
men to build up their flocks and they 
are beginning to do this not only 
through the number of animals retained 
for wool production but through im- 
provements in breeding. 

The new incentive program also 
offers inducements to more efficient 
production. And one of the important 
aspects here will be in disease control. 


A Potential Threat to All Flocks 


The need to be on the guard against 
scabies comes as no surprise to many 
wool producers—even though the west- 
ern range has been relatively free of 
the disease for 20 years. 

The fact that scabies has not been 
eradicated in eastern and midwestern 
flocks—last year the disease was diag- 
nosed in more than 40,000 sheep in 21 
States—indicates its costly potential in 
wool production. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the disease makes it necessary 
for sheepmen to be constantly on guard 
against the infection and inereases the 
administrative costs of handling sheep 
at various points of concentration. The 
disease remains a potential threat to 
all flocks. And many leaders in industry 
favor an intensive drive—with the ex- 
cellent measures that have been devel- 
oped— to eradicate this hazard. Sca- 
bies has been eradicated in Australia. 
No case of sheep scab has been re- 
ported in Canada since 1927 though 


the disease was once very troublesome - 


there. 
Many sheepmen have had no first- 
band experience with scabies. They 
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have not observed the effects of this 
highly contagious skin disease caused 
by mites so small it is hard to see them 
with the naked eye. Although the rec- 
ord on scabies goes back to antiquity, 
the disease is difficult to detect during 
early stages. Of the four kinds of mites 
that cause the disease only two (chori- 
optic and psoroptic), are well known in 
this country. The psoroptic is the mite 
responsible for the condition commonly 
known as sheep scab. 

The mites live on or in the animal’s 
skin. They cause itching and inflamma- 
tion to which the sheep responds with 
rubbing, licking, biting and scratching. 
Blood from the wound becomes mixed 
with dirt and infected with micro- 
organisms. The mass that results soon 
hardens into a yellowish or gray scab, 
frequently stained with blood. While 
the first loss is to the fleece, the spread 
of scabies causes the animal to lose 
flesh, become weak and emaciated, and 
unless treated, the animal will die. 


An Unfinished Campaign 


Sixty years ago, scabies threatened 
the entire sheep industry of America. 
In some States 90 percent of the flocks 
were infected. Prevalence of the dis- 
ease kept many ranchers from going 
into production. 

At the request of sheep growers, the 
USDA’s Bureau of Animal Industry 
began an intensive drive against 
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scabies. The first order—in June 1897 
—governed the transportation of sheep 
affected with the disease and placed 
Federal inspectors at principal feeding 
points of all railroads leading to market 
centers. 

Over the next few years State and 
Federal officials worked together to 
bring sheep scabies under control. The 
drive included—among other measures 
—a Federal quarantine of 1,700,090 
square miles of western range land; 
systematic inspection of all sheep in 
infected localities; the treatment of all 
infected or exposed flocks with lime- 
sulfur or nicotine dips; and continued 
rigid inspection of all sheep arriving 
at public stockyards with appropriate 
treatment or disposition of animals that 
had been exposed or were infected with 
scabies. 

At the same time regulatory officials 
were enforcing these measures, re- 
search workers in the Federal-State 
network continued to seek improved 
methods for scabies control. 

The vigorous program of eradication 
through regulatory measures cleared 
the West of sheep scabies. Efforts along 
these lines in the Midwest and East 
were less successful. There are several 
reasons for this. 

One, sheep raising in these areas has 
more often been a sideline rather than 
the farmer’s chief enterprise. There is 
less mutual interest in the control of 


An extensive involvement of scabies is shown on the sheep 
pictured above. Note the disturbed fleece at three locations on 


side of body. 





Light circles indicate disturbed areas. 
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the disease and the approach to the 
job of eradication is more difficult when 
many more flock owners must be en- 
listed in the campaign. For instance, 
there are more than seven times as 
many flock owners in Missouri as there 
are in Montana although the number of 
sheep in the two States are about the 
same. And Iowa, with less than a mil- 
lion sheep, has more than four times 
as many flocks as Colorado, with more 
than a million and a half animals. 

Two, there has been less interest in 
a concentrated drive to eradicate sheep 
scabies in the humid areas because the 
economic effects of the disease are less 
severe. It can be reasonably controlled 
with a minimum of treatment when 
sheep are given good care and the 
flocks are held on good pastures with 
plenty of feed and water. The effects 
of the disease are far more drastic on 
the range where the flocks move long 
distances for water and forage. 

Three, opportunities for exposure are 
greater for sheep in midwest and east- 
ern flocks. There is more interstate 
movement of animals through public 
stockyards, auction or sales rings, and 
other concentration points. The dis- 
ease may be carried into a flock by in- 
fected breeding animals, particularly 
rams. Diverted shipments of undipped 
sheep—billed for immediate slaughter 
—provide another means of spreading 
the disease. 

Experience with scabies in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana after World War 
II shows what can happen when the 
disease is present and there is increased 
movement of sheep from the area. In- 
fections—traced back to this reservoir 
—showed up in many sections of the 
country before efforts to restrict the 
disease to the area were strengthened 
in 1952. An intensive campaign has con- 
tinued to bring increasingly good re- 
sults. Only occasional scabby sheep 
are being found now in those areas. 


A New Weapon 


A dramatic development in the war 
on scabies occurred in 1947 when scien- 
tists determined that one of the new 
organic compounds — benzene hexa- 
chloride—would destroy scab mites. 
At recommended strengths—measured 
in terms of gamma isomers or lindane, 
as the active ingredient is known com- 
mercially—the residual strength of 
BHC is great enough to destroy mites 
hatched from eggs that remained in- 
tact during dipping. 

The new compound has proved highly 
effective in eradicating scabies and 
adds another weapon to the time-tried 
lime sulfur dips. 

The prospects that an intensive drive 
could eradicate scabies led wool grow- 
ers, sheep breeders, and others in the 
wool production industry, and State 
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The sheep above has an advanced case of scabies 


as evidenced by the extensive loss of wool. 


leaders to ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to arrange a national confer- 
ence on the problem. He assigned the 
responsibility to the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Invitations were ex- 
tended to representatives of the national 
associations of wool growers and sheep 
breeders, to State livestock sanitary 
officials, and through them to State 
organizations. Among the groups that 
gave strong support to this move and 
asked for an early conference was the 
Western Interstate Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

There was complete agreement among 
the 50 delegates who met in Chicago, 
March 1, 1955, that scabies could and 
should be eradicated. The consensus 
was that the goal can be attained 
through the concerted efforts of inter- 
ested groups in wool production and 
related industries and the State and 
Federal governments. It will take an 
active awareness of the problem on the 
part of sheepmen, truckers, stockyard 
operators and others concerned with 
the growing and marketing of sheep. 
It will require a program tailored to fit 
different methods of husbandry used 
in sheep production. It will take sys- 
tematic inspections where the disease 
is known or suspected to exist. It will 
take a vigorous follow-up in every case 
where scabies is detected—in one di- 
rection to trace the source of infection, 
in the other to locate animals exposed 
to the disease and give them appropriate 
treatments. 


The requirements will vary State by 
State. They will depend on the amount 
of infection, the movements of sheep, 
the opportunities for exposure in auc- 
tions, show rings, and other concen- 
tration points, on the addition of new 
animals to the flock, and the differences 
in sheep husbandry. 


In some areas, it will take periodic 
farm-to-farm inspection of all flocks. 
In other parts of the country, inspec- 
tions may be needed only when the 
animals are being moved to and from 
mountain pastures, to central collection 
points, and into the market. 


The first step is to examine the re- 
sources for doing the job. What will 


it take in terms of manpower and 
money? What contributions can be 
made by the States, the Federal gov- 
ernment, by the wool growers and asso- 
ciated industries? Then a practical 
program must be outlined. At Chicago, 
the Agricultural Research Service was 
asked to assume responsibility for 
drawing up a program. 


Two needs in particular stand out. 
One is for wide dissemination of in- 
formation on sheep scabies and the 
measures being taken to eradicate the 
disease. To this end, publications on 
the subject are being reviewed and 
revised and new ones are in the making. 
As rapidly as possible, these will be 
put into the hands of all key workers— 
county agents, market and transporta- 
tion men, and State and Federal em- 
ployees concerned with livestock health. 


The second need is for trained people 
to push the campaign forward. It was 
pointed out at Chicago that many of 
the highly trained and experienced 
leaders in sheep scabies have retired. 
Many State and Federal workers who 
will have a hand in the new program 
could move forward more effectively 
if they had a brief, intensive training 
course. 


Training of this type is available. It 
is being given—to a few workers at a 
time—at the USDA field station for re- 
search on external parasites of live- 
stock, Albuquerque, N. M. State officials 
are asked to send people here, making 
arrangements in advance by writing 
directly to Dr. H. O. Peterson, P.O. Box 
464, at Albuquerque. 


These facts are clear: (1) growers 
have an incentive to increase wool pro- 
duction; (2) scabies is now causing 
losses both in the quantity and quality 
of wool—it represents a threat to the 
entire industry; (3) an expanding in- 
dustry invites the spread of scabies; 
(4) research and experience have pro- 
vided the know-how to eradicate the 
disease; and (5) in State and Federal 
livestock regulatory services we have 
trained workers and established proce- 
dures for attacking livestock diseases. 
These can be strengthened in the case 
of sheep scabies by stepping up the dis- 
semination of information on the dis- 
ease and by special training programs 
for workers assigned to the eradication 
program. 


Leaders in the wool industry have 
spearheaded this new drive on sheep 
scabies. It will take the widest cooper- 
ation among all who have a stake in 
more efficient wool production — the 
growers, the marketmen, the proces- 
sors, and those who have official re- 
sponsibilities in State and Federal 
posts. Working together we can eradi- 
cate scabies. 
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JUNE LAMB MARKET 








IMITED receipts and advances in 
wholesale carcass lamb prices influ- 

enced a generally higher price trend 
on slaughter lambs during June. 

Spring lambs began to run at all mar- 
kets and demand remained high 
throughout the month. 

Choice and prime slaughter spring 
lambs sold in a price range of $21.75 
to $26 during the month, while most 
sales for this class of lambs were be- 
tween $23.50 and $24.75. The low price 
was paid at Denver and the high price 
at Chicago. 

Buyers favored spring lambs under 
95 pounds, with discounts noted occa- 
sionally on lambs over 100 pounds. 


Good and choice spring slaughter 
lambs sold from $18.50 to $24.75, the 
bulk of sales being made between $22.50 
and $23.50. The Fort Worth market 
noted the low price for this class of 
slaughter lamb, and the high was regis- 
tered at Omaha. 

Some early-month shipments of old- 
crop lambs and yearlings sold straight, 
while in other instances, yearlings were 
sorted out at prices about $3 below the 
lambs. 


New York dressed carcass prices 
were quite erratic during June. Choice 
and prime offerings sold in a price 
range of from $42 to $55, the low price 
being paid the first day of the month. 
Most carcasses of this grade were sold 
in a $50 to $53 price range. 

Good and choice New York dressed 
carcasses sold from $37 to $53 and 
bulked from $45 to $52. 

Slaughter ewe prices held steady dur- 
ing the month. Good and choice offer- 
ings cashed at from $4 to $6, with the 
bulk of sales being made between $4.25 
and $5.25. The high price was paid at 
Chicago and the low price at Omaha. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewe offer- 
ings sold in a wide price range—from 
$2 to $5. Most of these slaughter ewes, 
however, sold from $3 to $4.25. 

Feeder lamb supplies were very small 
during the month, and prices held fair- 
ly firm. Good and choice offerings sold 
at Fort Worth from $12 to $16; at Og- 
den from $18 to $20, though sales were 
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Spring Slaughter Lamb 
Prices Remain Steady 


very slight; and from $17 to $17.50 at 
Denver in few sales. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


COLORADO 


Country trading of lambs was very 
quiet in Colorado during June. One 
small string of ewe and lamb pairs sold 
at midmonth at $20. Later, a string of 
around 1500 feeder lambs in south- 
central Wyoming was reported con- 
tracted for fall delivery at $16, but most 
growers were asking considerably above 
this figure. 


TEXAS 


A few loads of feeder lambs and year- 
lings sold in the Rio Grande plains area 
the week of the 25th, with spring feed- 
ers at $15 and yearling feeders at $12. 
Earlier sales of spring feeder lambs 
were made in the Edwards Plateau area 
from $14 to $15.50 and feeder yearlings 
from $10 to $11.50. 


CALIFORNIA 


Choice and prime clover pastured 
spring slaughter lambs with number 
one and two pelts bulked at $20 to 





$20.50 in late June California sales. A 
few loads of choice and prime Califor- 
nia wooled spring slaughter lambs sold 
from $21 to $21.50, and a four car string 
in central Nevada sold at $22.25. 

A few loads of good and choice Cali- 
fornia feeder lambs sold for immediate 
delivery at $18, and a short string of 
Nevada spring feeder lambs sold at 
$15.50. 

More than 5,000 head of good to 
prime shorn spring lambs with number 
one pelts sold off from clover pasture 
in the Sacramento Valley at $19 to $20, 
number two pelts $18 to $19. 


IDAHO 


In a southern Idaho pool, four cars 
of choice 97 pound spring lambs sold 
early in June at $22.55, with a 3 percent 
shrink. 


WASHINGTON 


In late June Washington sales around 
600 head of clover pastured fat spring 
lambs were bought for immediate de- 
livery at $22, overnight stand, f.o.b.: 
900 head at $21.75, f.o.b., 3 percent 
shrink; and a load of farm flock lambs 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1955 1954 
Slaughter; First Five Months...............................- 6,064,000 5,621,000 
OORT 25> a oe June 18 June 19 
Slaughter at. Major Centers.........................-...-..---- 243,108 236,646 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

CNOICE BNE “PTC... 2.2. ccccesecencsesiestesweectctenes $25.20 $24.20 

ee | a re ere 24.20 23.22 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

I, I I a sisssicreinerinessnnieintirininwiension 51.90 50.80 

ON ae: |) oh) | ccc 51.20 47.60 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 
1955 1954 

SN 5 ci ssesisisbfuscubietighaousscanieacsesameiidenigneies aa aaiiaariasitabiadt 1,560,000 1,439,000 
SEI scheseiceciiieiibaiidastadiistcctstainntahcaaipheke 588,000 561,000 
IN «sikelele hlieatisineniainlainscccaivsicnteicaceteiacencsieipiandiiniiaticie 4,164,000 3,380,000 
ee LL” ae ea ene aan een er 1,228,000 1,045,000 
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at $19.50, f.o.b., with a 3 percent shrink. 
Sales of Willamette Valley, Oregon 
lambs were mostly at $19 to $20, deliv- 
ered to plant. 
Very little activity developed on feed- 
er lambs, but one load of good quality 
blackface Oregons was contracted for 


A band of two-year-old whitefaced 
Oregon ewes out of the wool, with lambs 
at side, sold for immediate delivery 
early in the month at $25 per pair, f.o.b. 


MONTANA 


Over 600 head of mixed two to five- 


We don’t shoe horses; 

We don’t pull teeth: 

We don’t cut hair; 

We ain't no lawyer: 

We don’t do no Doctor Business: 


destination in Washington. diate delivery in a midmonth Montana WE DO SELL SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Sales of choice and prime lambs on sale. Later, in the Sappington area, two for the account of the Sheepmen 
a grade and yield basis remained un- cars of whitefaced yearling shorn ewes who want the market for their 
changed during most of June at $42 to sold at $22.75 per head for July 1 deliv- product 
$43. ery. 
Ship ‘em to... 
A ee ee 
r- ] 
ld 
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Union Stockyards - - - Denver, Colorado 
it 
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Ss 
_ Sure I’m In Demand... 
. | Produce More Pounds of 
= Lamb Per Ewe. 
Breeder’s List and Information of 
0 AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
9 72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
6 EASY LAMB LOAF FOR PICNIC _1% teaspoons salt 
MEALS 14 teaspoon pepper 
) M 4, teaspoon marjoram 
enu 2 tablespoons grated onion 
Lamb Loaf : — oe Castle Rock 
) Baked Beans Potato Chips ard-cooked eggs 
) Assorted Relishes : HAMPSHIRES 
R Hard Rolls Pour milk over crumbled toast and 
Butter or Margarine soak 5 minutes. Combine all ingredi- Well-Bred Sheep 
_ Cherry Pie ents and mix thoroughly. Pack half of 
Beverage meat mixture into a 5 x 9-inch loaf pan. See them at the National and 
0 Arrange hard-cooked eggs end to end Montana Ram Sales 
0 LAMB LOAF on meat and top with remaining meat . 
) mixture. Bake in a moderate oven 
_ pounds ground lamb (350° F.) for 1 hour. 6 to 8 servings. MRS. MARY DONOHOE 
v2 cup milk (Department of Home Economics, National Live FISHTAIL MONTANA 
= 3 slices toast, crumbled idk eal tis tee 
wd July, 1955 17 





after mid-July delivery at $16, those 
f.o.b. basis but weighed off trucks at 


year-old wooled ewes with 500 lambs 
at side sold at $26 per pair for imme- 
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THE NATIONAL RAM SALE is celebrating its 40th Anni- 
versary in August. If you will go back through the records 
to the first sale in 1916, you will find that Finch rams 


were on the consignment list. 


SUFFOLK YEARLIB 1955 


Just a few of the FINCH toppers at the jo 


$2,000 Imported Ram For our 40th Anniversary consignment we are offpffc 


ing some BIG, RUGGED, LARGE-BONED, pureb§ah 


Our pledge to sheep producers: 
MORE TOP-QUALITY OFFEKE ' 


de 


$3,300 Imported Ram Imported Ram 





The fact that we’re still consigning after 40 years is ample 
evidence that we’re supplying sheepmen with the kind 


of rams they want for service on the sheep ranges of the 


nation. 


| YEARUB 1955 NATIONAL 


e fonal Ram Sale during the past 40 years 


e offuffolk rams, raised on mountain feed of Eastern High selling range pen, $270 per head. 


19537 
urebgaho. We invite your inspection. | 
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OFFEKE THESE DURING THE YEARS AHEAD! 


O & SON 
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VOTE YES 


(Continued from page 12.) 
equitable distribution of lamb secured. 
Through increased distribution and de- 
mand, the lamb market can be strength- 
ened and thereby the financial position 
of the industry can be improved. For 
instance, an increase of 1 cent per 
pound in the live weight of lamb is 
equivalent to 10 cents a pound increase 
in the price of wool. 


13. Who will be responsible for the 
handling of these promotion funds con- 
tributed by the grower? 


A newly formed organization known 


as the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Incorporated. 


14. Who are the members of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc.? 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, the National Grange, The 
National Farmers Union, The National 
Livestock Producers Association, the 
Ohio Sheep Improvement Association 
and the Pacific Wool Growers, repre- 
senting sheep producers in every sec- 
tion of the United States. 


15. How are the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council selected? 
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Here are the top Suffolk 
stud rams we are saving 
for the NATIONAL at Og- 
den; Albany, Oregon; and 
other sales this summer. 
Also shown is one of 
our top Suffolk studs for 
the NATIONAL. Outstand- 
ing imported sires such as 
YELDHAM TEMPLAR and 
KIRTON GUARD have been 
the foundation of our rams 


CHAS. BUFFUM, SHEPHERD 








SUFFOLKS 






that have and will give real performance in the West's best flocks. 


REMEMBER, THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Our offer- 
ings this year are particularly outstanding. We also invite you to visit the 
ranch and inspect the quality ewe flock from which they came. 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 




















They are selected by the seven mem- 
ber organizations and are selected by 
areas. In order to secure equitable rep- 
resentation, the number of delegates 
from each area is based on the number 
of stock sheep in that area. All dele- 
gates must be growers of lamb and 
wool. 


16. Who is responsible for determining 
the policy of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc.? 


The delegates selected by the member 
organizations elect a board of directors 
who carry out the policy of the ASPC. 


17. Who are the officers selected by the 
first Board of Directors? 


G. N. Winder, former president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, is 
president of the Council. James H. 
Lemmon, president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is vice 
president. Secretary is J. M. Jones, 
who is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


18. What assurance do producers have 
that the funds will be wisely spent? 


(a) The delegates, board of directors, 
and officers of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
are all active sheep producers, 
interested in the wise and prop- 
er expenditure of their own con- 
tributed funds. 


(b) Under the agreement between 
the ASPC and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the ASPC must sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture all proposed advertising and 
sales promotion programs and 
supporting budgets, and must 
have his approval, in order to 
insure protection not only of the 
producer’s interest but that of 
the public interest. 


19. Where does the authority for estab- 
lishing the above program originate? 


It is lodged in Section 708 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, which is Title 7 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 
690. This Section 708 is generally re- 
ferred to as the “self-help” provision 
of the Wool Act. 


20. What does Section 708 provide? 


This provision sets up the machinery 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into an agreement with organized 
producers to conduct a promotion and 
advertising program for wool and lamb. 
Such agreement has been entered into 
and a program has been developed in 
accordance with the above. 


Activation of this program is now up 
to you through your vote. 


The National Wool Grower 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





National Wool Act Explanations 


The National Wool Act of 1954 was 
passed by Congress for the specific pur- 
pose of expanding the production of 
sheep and wool in the United States. 
Recognizing that this legislation was 
not meant for men, primarily, but for 
animals, perhaps the best way to under- 
stand how this act will operate would 
be to follow a band of stock ewes and 
their lambs through the first year of 
this program. 


All figures are, of course, guesses, 
and should not be considered as indi- 
cating the prices any individual will 
receive for lambs or wool, or how much 
incentive payment he will receive. 


ET’S say that H. E. Grozum is a 
shéepman and his shearing count 

on the 5th of April 1955 comes out 
1,159 ewes. The wool market is slow 
and, although there are several buyers 
around, Hank decides to wait a while 
—prices bid are not high enough to suit 
him. Then lambing starts on April 20 
and he is too busy to even think about 
the wool market. 

Early in June, Hank and the market 
come back to life about the same time, 
and when a wool buyer says, “58% cents 
a pound,” he ends up owning the GRO- 
ZUM wool clip. As usual, they weigh 
it into the freight car, make the agreed 
deductions for bags, tags, and offs, 
(which leaves 57% cents net), and Hank 
is standing there with his check and 
the certified account of sale he has in- 
sisted the buyer make out for him. 
(Actually, Hank is smart and gets a 
carbon copy for his own files too.) 

Inasmuch as he is at the county seat, 
and he wants to talk to the County 
Agent anyway, Hank stops by his coun- 
ty ASC office to file his account of sale 
and fill out the application for incentive 
payment. He finds, to his surprise, that 
the form is not too complex and that the 
folks in the office know the answers to 
his questions about the wool program. 

Hank gets in a few questions about 
getting an advance on his incentive 
payment while he is there in the ASC 
office. These authorities tell him that 
he can get an advance by filing an as- 
signment on proper forms there in the 
office. He can borrow from his bank, 
his PCA, or other normally used financ- 
ing institution, or from his wool firm if 
he consigns to them. 

Hank figures his 10,895 pounds of 
wool give him a 9.4 pound average on 
his ewes—just a little better than last 
year—then he heads back home to fin- 
ish docking the late lambs. 


July, 1955 


By the 25th of August Hank is on the 
verge of shipping his lambs. Several 
men in the trading game have bid on 
the lambs, but Hank is worried about 
the payment under the Wool Act. The 
speculators assure him he’ll get it, but 
Hank stops by the County ASC Office husky on feeds nature provides, 
to check for sure. There he is told that you will find these rams built for 
a country buyer can make certification 
to him the same as a commission firm 
on a central market. The country buyer See the TOPS from this flock in 
has to keep satisfactory records to show Ogden, August 18 and 19. 
that no lamb draws two payments. 


Even so, Hank decides to consign his 
lambs to W. E. Sellum & Co. on the FARL ARMACOST 
central market. God smiles and he hits 
a hot Wednesday market, while the CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


packers moan and pay him $24.75 for 


Raised on rugged ranges, grown 


service on the ranches of the West. 














the fat end of the shipment. Hank feels 
pretty good over the deal. He has just 
marketed a 132 percent lamb crop—a 
record for him—and has seen only 345 





of the 1,530 total cut as feeders. Aver- 
age weight on fats reaches 91% pounds AGAIN 
and the feeders make an even 69 


pounds. The feeder end goes to a ave Goatign See tone 


farmer in the country. SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 
On the way home Hank stops at the 

County ASC Office and files his Certi- —We Invite You Buyers To Look Them Over— 

fied Bill of Sale on the 1,185 lambs that These Rams Sired by a Walter P. Hubbard Ram 


sold for slaughter. He fills out the ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


proper forms, and starts asking ques- 


tions about the effect of the wool pro- Spetih Fes, Goats 
gram on the 300 head of replacement Outstanding Breeding Stock For Sale At Our Farm 
At All Times 


ewe lambs he has been trying to buy 
from his neighbor. When Hank finds 














Mature Targhee rams — U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 


When you make your next selection of rams— 


Choose Targhee rams, because: 
* Targhees make ideal replacement ewes *® Dense 2 blood fleeces 
*& Open faces — no wool blindness * Hornless — no head infections 
* Proven for more pounds of lamb per ewe wintered on the * Vi 
shaven gorous 
* Handle well on the range * Productive 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


BOX 906, BIG TIMBER, MONTANA 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE 


1900 head of stock sheep, running ages, of the 
fine wool type. 


300 head of ewe lambs included in the above num- 
ber. Will sell for cash or trade for cattle. The 
sheep may be seen after July 20, 1955 on the 
summer range by contacting . . . 


LESTER SPENCER 


448 W. Ist N. Richfield, Utah 























HAMPVILLE RANCH 





Home of Profitable Suffolks 


Our 1955 consignment to the National is another 
group of high-quality yearling rams, the same 
breeding as our top-selling Hampshire in the 


1954 National (shown) and our top-selling 
Hampshire at the 1955 California Ram Sale. THEY 
ARE THE TYPE RANGE MEN WANT! 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 


OVID, IDAHO 











SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Miriam Peryam 
Encampment, Wyoming 
“The Working Border Collie — Registered” 


Arthur N. Allen 
R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies’’ 


THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 


TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Come In 
or Write 


TWO BED NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 





* & & 





out that he will be able to apply for 
the incentive payment on wool he 
shears from the ewe lambs next spring, 
he understands why he thought the 
lambs were priced a dollar a head too 
high. (His neighbor was just cutting 
himself in on the payment on the wool 
because he could not apply for payment 
on the lambs!) 


Meantime, the 345 feeder lambs, on 
which Hank did not get a payment, have 
gone to I. Stuffem, a fellow who has 
been feeding a few lambs every year 
since 1932. IKE knows his business 
and soon has these lambs eating their 
way toward the dinner table. 


He feeds 339 of them to 104 pounds 
before he sells to the packer buyer who 
has stopped to look every week for the 
past month. Ike takes the Certified Bill 
of Sale on 339 head from the packer 
buyer to his County ASC Office, and 
goes through the same process of filling 
out forms that Hank did. 


Later on, the County Office does some 
spot-checking and asks Ike to prove 
where he got the lambs. All Ike has to 
do is produce his settlement sheet with 
the commission man from whom he 
bought the 345 lambs. This accounting 
will show that the producer (Hank) 
did not get a payment on the lambs, and 
Ike is in the clear for his payment. 


Ike also finds that he could have 
shorn the lambs and received a pay- 
ment on that wool instead of the pay- 
ment on the lambs with full wool pelts. 


%* & & 


Now all the boys can do is work and 
wait for time to pass. It does, just as it 
always has, and finally April 1 comes 
again and the wool program for that 
year closes. All over the country, Gov- 
ernment calculating machines are total- 
ing up wool weights and sales prices. 
These statistics are put together, first 
on the county level, then by States, and 
finally on a national level, all based on 
these actual sale and weight data taken 
from requests for incentive payments. 


Eventually the USDA announces that 
the average on-the-farm price for shorn 


wool during the past marketing year 
was 50 cents. Thus the difference of 
12 cents under the 62 cents announced 
level converts to 24 percent on shorn 
wool. USDA also announces that the 
conversion on a_ per-hundredweight- 
basis for lambs and yearlings is 48 
cents. 


It takes Hank only a few minutes to 
figure out that he will receive an in- 
centive payment on his wool of 13.8 
cents per pound, or a total of $1,503.51. 











Had 10895 lbs. of wool 
Sold for 575 per Ib. 
54475 
76265 
54475 
$6,264.625 
Rate of 
Incentive 
Payment .24 (percent) 
25058500 
12529250 
$1,503.51000 Incentive 
Payment 


Using the 48 cents per cwt. figure, 
Hank figures to get a lamb payment on 
his 91%-pound fats of 43.92 cents per 
head, or a total of $520.45. 








Had 1185 head of fats 
Weighed 91.5 lbs. average 
5925 
1185 
10665 
Sold 108,4275 lbs. of lamb 
Rate 48 per cwt. 
8674200 
4337100 
$520.45200 Incentive 
Payment 


So we see that this particular pro- 
ducer, H. E. Grozum, realized $2,023.96 
additional income through the National 
Wool Act of 1954, or an average of $1.75 
every ewe he runs. 

About the same time, Ike, the feeder, 
is doing a little pencil work too. He 
calculates that his 104-pound fed 
lambs, using the 48 cents figure, will 
bring him 49.92 cents per head, or a 
total of $169.23. 

Thus, we see that, properly used, the 
National Wool Act of 1954 has ac- 
counted for $2,193.19 additional income 
to producers and feeders on only 1,159 
head of ewes, or $1.89 per head. 

Both Hank and Ike have felt all along 
that an even greater return than they 
have already realized could be expected 
from the “self-help” or 708 Program. 
When the referendum was conducted 
they both voted in favor of the program 
and the one-cent-per-pound deduction. 


So, from Hank’s 10,895 pounds of 
wool they deduct $108.95. From his 
payment on the 108,427 pounds of lamb 
(which they multiply by 5 pounds to 
arrive at the amount of wool), they 
deduct $54.20. Hank’s investment in 
the advertising and promotion program 
amounts to $163.15. 


Ike’s deduction amounts to $17.63 on 
























The National Wool Grower 
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the same basis as Hank’s payment on 
lambs. 

From this additional income the boys 
have invested a little over 8 percent, 
or 15% cents per ewe, in a program to 
create greater consumer demand for 
the products they produce. 

—Brett Gray 


Further Examples 


HERE are lots of rumors flying 

around the State concerning the 
Wool Act and the wool market. Unin- 
formed growers seem to feel that they 
are going to realize less money from 
their clip for 1955 than they did in 1954 
—Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Let’s get a few basic facts in mind 

before we continue. 

1. Last year (1954) wool was on a 

supported market with an average 

floor price of 54 cents. 

. This year (1955) that support level 
amounts to an average of 62 cents. 
3. Last year domestic wool went into 

Government storage and the Amer- 
ican public consumed three times 
as much foreign wool as domestic 
and millions of pounds of synthet- 
ics, which were cheaper than wool 
due to the artificial floor on domes- 
tic wool, and the tariff on foreign 
wool which made its price to the 
consumer higher than synthetics. 

4, This year wool is on a free market 
which will enable it to compete 
with synthetics. 

5. The average price of wool 
year was 53.9 cents. 

6. The average price nationally for 
wool last month was 46.9 cents. 
Converting this to a Montana in- 
centive payment would mean an 
incentive payment of 32 percent. 

With these basic facts in mind, let’s 

take some actual 1955 Montana wool 

sales and see what the returns would be 
to the grower based on last month’s 
national average price (46.9 cents). 


to 
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“The grass has been there all summer, but the 
fence hasn’t.” 


July, 1955 


(Remember now—if the market goes 
up the percentage payment will be less 
—if the market goes down, the percent- 
age payment will be more.) 


Here are five Montana clips which 
we have prices on for both last year 
and this year. Let’s see what their total 
returns should be for this year figured 
on this basis. 


Grower No. 1. (Approximately 6000 
fleeces near Helena) 
last year netted 51% 
cents under the loan 
program. 


This year he sold his wool for 53 
cents. Based on last month’s national 
average incentive percentage payment 
of 32 percent, he would receive an 
additional payment of 17 cents per 
pound which means that his net re- 
turns for 1955 would be 70 cents—1814 
cents or 36 percent more per pound 
than last year. 


Grower No. 2. (Wool Pool near Ste- 
vensville) sold last year 
for 59%%4cents. 


This year the Pool sold for 51 cents. 
The incentive payment figured as above 
at 32 percent would be 16 cents, which 
means the Pool would net 67 cents for 


RUG 


this year’s clip—7% cents or 12.6 per- 
cent more per pound than last year. 


Grower No. 3. (The Gallatin Wool Pool 
at Bozeman) sold last 
year for 57% cents. 


This year the Pool sold for 48 cents. 
The incentive payment of 32 percent 
would be 15 cents, making a net for 
the year of 63 cents— about 5% cents 
or 9.3 percent more per pound than last 
year. 


Grower No. 4. (Wool Pool Near Fair- 
field) sold last year for 
55l4cents. 


This year the Pool sold for 47% 
cents. Based on the percentage figured 
on last month’s national average price 
of 32 percent, the incentive payment on 
this wool would be 1514 cents—result- 
ing in a total return per pound of 62% 
cents—7% cents or 13.3 percent more 
than last year. 


Grower No. 5. (3000 fleeces near Vir- 
ginia City) netted 54% 


cents last year. 


This year he sold his wool for 50 
cents. Thirty-two percent of 50 cents 
means an incentive payment of 16 cents 
per pound—a total return to him of 66 

(Continued on page 25.) 


GED 


RANGE RAISED RAMS 


We are consigning Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshire and Rambouillet- 


Lincoln crossbred yearling rams to the National Sale at Ogden. 


These rams have grazed in the hills since spring and are strong, 


large and serviceable. They were born in April and May. The 
whitefaces were shorn April 27th and the blackfaces May Ist. 
Recent years our range flocks have sheared in excess of 13 pound 
fleeces. Eighty-five percent of our blackface lambs at 4 months 
and ten to fifteen days of age have averaged 96 to 100 pounds. 
The 1403 old biddies we sold by weight last fall averaged 158.3 
pounds. This production came from rams of the same breeding 


we are consigning to the National Sale. We have been raising 


rams since 1895. 


— We Invite Your Inspection — 


COVEY - BAGLEY - DAYTON 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah: 
BRADFORD, MARK 
_ Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 
767 East Sixth South 
Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 





ANNAN 








(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 








ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE & TRENTHAM 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
cents—11% cents or 21 percent more 
than in 1954. 


(If the fleece weights for 1955 and 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Nat IA iati Events 





AUGUST 18-19: 40TH NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
OGDEN, UTAH. 





JANUARY 23-26, 1956: 91ST ANNUAL MEETING, 
NWGA, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Conventi and Meeti 

July 20-22: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

July 29-30: National Lamb Grading Meeting, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

October 28-29: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers’ 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 1-3: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


January 9-11, 1956: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








JANUARY 23-26, 1956: NWGA CONVENTION, FT. 
WORTH, TEXAS. 


Sales 
August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
esd 18-19: NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, 


August 25: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 


Septosshee 15: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 
ana. 


od 15: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
tah. 
Shows 

July 26-28: All-American Corriedale Sheep Show 
and Sale, Laramie, Wyoming. 

October 15-22: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 11-16: Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 


November 11-16: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 


November 25-December 3: International Live Stock 


Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


January 13-21, 1956: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 








July, 1955 


1954 were known, a more accurate pic- 
ture could be shown per head, but in 
any event, the 1955 picture is a brighter 
one.) 

* * * 

Now remember, we used the figure 
of 32 percent to figure the incentive 
payment. This figure was derived from 
the national average price of 46.9 cents 
last month. 


By the end of the year this figure will 
either be higher or lower. If the wool 
market goes up, the percentage payment 
goes down. If the wool market goes 
down, the percentage payment goes up. 

Does this look like the National Wool 
Act will result in less dollars to Mon- 
tana growers for 1955? It certainly 
doesn’t! 

The one thing the National Wool Act 
doesn’t do—it doesn’t protect you from 
doing a poor job of selling your wool. 

Also—there is no reason for you to 
give any consideration to the incentive 
payment when selling your wool. All 
it does is confuse the issue. All you 
need to know is the Boston clean mar- 
ket. If you know your shrinkage and 
grades, you should have a fair idea of 
the value of your clip. 


—Everett E. Shuey 


Intermountain Stock Show 


HE Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 

Show reached new heights this year. 
To the North Salt Lake Stock Yards on 
June ist and 2nd, 375 young exhibitors 
brought their 833 head of prize stock— 
349 cattle, 281 lambs and 203 hogs. 
Their animals were “far better in every 
respect than those exhibited previously” 


in the opinion of the show’s managing 
officials. 

The 12 purple ribbon lambs in the 
show brought 75 cents a pound in the 
auction sale that ended the show. Nine 
beef cattle sold at 50 cents a pound and 
nine hogs at 37 cents. 

Exhibitors of purple ribbon lambs 


were: Kenneth Porritt, Tremonton; 
Steven Porritt, Tremonton (two 
awards); Dale Firth, Tremonton; 


Allen Ogden, Delta; Gary Pace, Coal- 
ville (two awards); Jack Seegmiller, 
Richfield (two awards); Marion Hyde, 
Brigham City (two awards), and Ron- 
ald Firth, Tremonton. 











PANAMAS 
FOR PROFIT 


Panama Stud for the National 


Hardy, open-faced, smooth, large strain, mut- 
ton conformation Panamas will again be 
our consignment to the National Sale in 
1955. We are consigning two pens of five 
and one stud. . . . All are raised to give 
service. 


Harry Meuleman & Son 


Rt. 1, Rupert, Idaho Phone 902-F13 
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Developed for: 


Lamb Production 
Wool Production 


Long and 
Useful Life 


® 


Route three 








Buy Panamas for Profits 





American Panama Registry Association 


W. G. Priest—Secretary and Treasurer 





Rupert, Idaho 
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REPORT: June Wool Market 














E have come across several state- 

ments recently indicating that an 
improved wool market may be just 
around the corner. They are worded 
cautiously, evidently with fingers 
crossed or touching wood. Here are 
some of them: 

“Activity in the Boston wool market 
was relatively quiet during the week. 
However, a general feeling exists that 
prices should improve during the com- 
ing weeks. Topmakers and worsted 
mills were said to be showing greater 
interest in domestic wools. Out West, 
topmakers and dealers were reported 
to have stepped up their buying pace 
in most of the territory areas. In Texas, 
the reverse was true as topmakers have 
not firmly set values for these wools. 

—Weekly Wool Letter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
June 20, 1955 


“Trade sentiment continued to im- 
prove in the Boston wool market. Lo- 
cal merchants were more optimistic on 
business prospects than they have been 
for some time and there appeared to be 
some material gain in trading to sub- 
stantiate this feeling. 

“Topmakers and worsted mills were 
showing considerably more interest in 
spot domestic wools. In many instances 
a moderate turnover materialized. It 
was apparent to traders that the spot 
characteristic was an incentive for 
buyers to purchase wool to cover imme- 
diate orders.” 

—The Commercial! Bulletin 
June 18, 1955 


“Boston wool merchants’ stocks are 
reported to be low, while demand for 
wool from manufacturers is active as a 
result of the good business in cloth. In 
some quarters, it is felt that sufficient 
tightness in supplies may develop over 
the near term to lift prices.” 

—Commodity Research Bureau 
June 20, 1955 


It just may be that after the cus- 
tomary vacation period for mills that 
comes at this time of the year, this lift 
in prices may become a reality. 

The Wool Bureau in a recent release 
reveals that all recent retailer and con- 
sumer surveys conducted by them and 
other organizations point to “encour- 
aging long-range signs for the indus- 
try.” There has been a rise in mill 
consumption of apparel wool, an in- 
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Statements Indicate 
Improvement in Sight 


crease in new orders for civilian appar- 
el fabrics and a sharp pick-up in wool 
fabrics in such markets as men’s outer 
wear and boys’ clothing. There is also 
a growing recognition on both retail 
and consumer levels of the time-tested 
and proven qualities of wool fiber. 

Meantime, trade papers report top- 
makers continuing to press for low 
price levels while wool growers are not 
willing to accept any lower levels for 
new clips. Montana has been the hot 
spot in recent transactions as will be 
noted in the reports below. There has 
also been some increased activity in 
Wyoming. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
continues to sell its wools at a fair 
weekly volume. During the week ending 
June 3, their sales totaled 228,830 
pounds. From June 6 to 10, they sold 
132,000 pounds. 

Unfortunately, the trade with Turkey 
involving 20 million pounds of CCC 
wools has not been consummated yet. 
The deal called for an exchange of cer- 
tain Turkish ores for the wool. On June 
10 the USDA stated that all prices of 
the ores offered were held excessive and 
therefore not accepted. New offers, the 
Department said, would be considered 
as received. 

Foreign auctions closed for the sea- 
son on a firm price basis. 


TRANSACTIONS IN PRODUCING 
AREAS 


CALIFORNIA: A 3,500-fleece clip at 
Fresno brought 63 cents at the middle 
of the month. This was largely fine 
and half-blood wool with a clean, 
landed Boston price estimated at $1.35. 
An original bag lot of Sonoma County 
wool sold early in June at 62% cents 
f.o.b. shipping point. A Mendocino 
County clip of 2,500 fleeces of fairly 
free wool sold at 61 cents. A number of 
clips at various points sold at 60 cents. 
Numerous other sales were reported 
between 43 and 58% cents, depending 
on grade, shrinkage and staple. About 
75 percent of the 1955 California clip 
was estimated as sold by mid-June. 


COLORADO: Wool trading in Colo- 
rado was very quiet, practically dead, 
in fact. Most of the growers were said 
to be holding quite firm. A good volume 
of wool had been turned earlier, how- 
ever. 

IDAHO: Late May sales are reported 


as follows: 13,000 fleeces at 46 cents; 
9,000 fleeces at 47% cents; 8,000 fleeces 
at 40 cents (these wools averaged from 
3 to 5 cents below a year ago); and 
the Valley Wool Pool of 5,000 fleeces at 
50 cents. Last year this pool was sold 
at prices averaging from 5 to 6 cents 
more. 

There also have been sales of small 
clips at 40 to 42 cents. From 30 to 35 
percent of the 1955 clip was estimated 
as sold by the middle of June. 

MONTANA: From June 4th to 6th 
sales of 11,450 fleeces were made at 
prices between 45 to 51 cents. Between 
the 9th and the 13th, 17,650 fleeces were 
sold in the same price range. 

The tempo increased the next week. 
Some 8,250 fleeces were sold in the 
Browning area from 49 cents to 51 
cents. In the Chinook area from 49% 
cents to 52% cents was paid for 14,650 
fleeces. The high figure bought 8,000 
fleeces, and the low figure was paid 
only on 450 fleeces. 

For some 40,000 pounds of wool in 
the Ronan area, 51 cents was paid. 
That price also purchased 100,000 
pounds in the Stevensville area. Other 
sales at various points, and totaling 
15,400 fleeces, were made at prices 
ranging between 50 and 53 cents. The 
high price was paid for 6,300 fleeces of 
fine wool in the Helena area. There 
was also a sale of some 1100 fleeces at 
55 cents in the White Sulphur Springs 
section. 

The following Montana Pools 
also reported sold by June 17: 
Gallatin Wool Pool at 

16,000 fleeces, 48 cents. 

Western Montana Pool at Stevens- 
ville, 10,000 fleeces, 51 cents. 

Northwestern Montana Wool Poo! at 
Ronan, 5,000 fleeces, 51 cents. 

Flathead Wool Pool at 
2,300 fleeces, 50 cents. 

NEW MEXICO: At a sale in Artesia 
the second week of June, 281,000 pounds 
of wool were offered. Of the total, 
144,000 pounds were passed. Three top- 
makers bought the balance in a price 
range of 28 to 44 cents. Estimated clean 
prices on these wools were from $1.20 
for average short French to $1.42 for 
good French staple. 

In Carlsbad 138,000 pounds were 
offered but none sold according to re- 
ports. A large Boston topmaker was 
said to have purchased 35,000 pounds 
in a private treaty in Roswell. No price 
was stated. 

OREGON: Willamette Valley wools 
were reported as selling early in the 
month at 47 to 48 cents, with a few clips 
at 49 to 52 cents. Also some Baker 
wools sold at 50 cents. On the whole, 
there has been little activity reported 
in this State. 

Late in the month 200,000 pounds of 
wool, (seven clips), sold at Lakeview at 
48 cents. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: In Newell a half- 


TEXAS: About one million pounds 





sealed bid sale in Douglas on the 11th, 
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As long as we have so little protec- 
tion against foreign wool and foreign 
wool products produced by cheap for- 
eign labor, the incentive payment pro- 
gram is apparently our only hope of 
remaining in the wool producing busi- 
ness. 

Activation of Section 708 could do a 
lot of .good, provided foreign woolen 
products produced by cheap foreign 
labor are kept out of the United States. 
It should certainly increase the con- 
sumption of lamb. 

—Adolph O. Kneese 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


The present wool program is not 
working as it was intended. The mills 
are using the incentive payment to sub- 
sidize their purchases. As a result, the 
growers have had to take from 10 to 
15 cents per pound less for their wool 
than they received last year while man- 
ufactured goods are higher than a 
year ago. 

So far the program has misfired as 
far as the grower is concerned. 

I heartily approve of the self-help 
section of the Wool Act. The livestock 
and wool producers have never paid 
out in advertising anything like the 
percentage of their receipts that many 
other industries in America have found 
it advisable to do. It will be necessary 
to conduct a vigorous and aggressive 


campaign to retain our fair share of the 
market. 
—James I. Newland 
Colony, Wyoming 

The only advantage of the new wool 
program that we have seen so far is to 
the wool buyer. It may operate success- 
fully with the big producer, but I am 
afraid it means extinction for the small 
one. It seems as if wool buyers are 
using the plan to force prices down so 
that they, rather than the producer, 
may profit. The best offer we have had 
so far for our wool is 35 cents, or a 
possible advance of 20 cents a pound 
from a wool cooperative. From these 
facts, you can see that the new wool 
program is nothing for us to get ex- 
cited about. 

—Kent & Williamson 
Nunn, Colorado 


I cannot see any advantage in the 
new wool program for the grower. I 
think the buyers and mills are getting 
most of the advantages. In my opinion 
we need higher tariffs on foreign wool. 

It appears to me that most of the 
buyers and mills are trying to buy wool 
from the growers at prices far lower 
than can be justified, with the assump- 
tion that the Government will make up 
the difference with the incentive pay- 
ments. 

I cannot help but wonder how the 
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My Rambouillet consignment averaged highest at the National in 1954. 


You are invited to inspect my top rams again this year — 3 studs — 5 regis- 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


My ram was judged 


the Grand Champion 


of the SANPETE 
RAMBOUILLET SHOW 
in May, 1955 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 














“WHAT ADVANTAGES OR DISADVAN. 
TAGES DO YOU SEE IN THE NEW WOOL 
PROGRAM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
YOUR OPERATION?” 


incentive payment will affect those 
lambs which normally would be killed 
when sold by the grower. It looks to 
me as if a feeder, having a guarantee 
of the incentive payment if he holds 
the lambs for 30 days, will buy lambs 
as feeders that normally could sell as 
fats. —Elwin Coats 
Carey, Idaho 
Well, I hope it will be to our advan- 
tage, because as far as I know we never 
have been paid for the wool on any 
lambs we have sold. 
—Charles Reicher 
Fromberg, Montana 
As yet I see very little advantage in 
the wool program. Perhaps it will be 
better than we anticipate. Maybe we 
should strike like the auto workers. 
They seem to get everything they want 
with the least effort. 
—Dave Widdoss 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


The incentive plan certainly does not 
supply an incentive to stay in the range 
sheep business, let alone increase num- 
bers. It isn’t enough; it comes too late; 
it provides an excuse for the wool buy- 
ers to buy wool cheaper with the lure 
of the incentive plan to provide enough 
or possibly a bit more than last year’s 
prices. With operating costs at an all- 
time high, certainly last year’s prices 
aren’t an inducement to expand the 
range sheep industry. 

We have never had a Government 
plan that helped the sheepmen. If we 
had spent the same amount of money 
in lamb promotion the past thirty or 
more years that we have spent on wool, 
we would have a thriving industry. Now 
we are getting too little too late. The 
tail won’t wag the dog. 

—A. R. Bohoskey 
Yakima, Washington 

I personally do not like the new wool 
program at all. I don’t think the in- 
centive payment is being put out fairly 
to the growers. The plan gives the man 
who can demand the best price for his 
wool, a larger incentive payment than 
the smaller individual who cannot in- 
terest the buyer due to the size of his 
clip. I think any Government gift 
should be distributed fairly, as the 
smaller operator needs it as much as 
the big operator. 

You tell us to get the highest price 
for our clip. I don’t think that is neces- 
sary, as we know that much ourselves. 

—Bert Coates 
Chilly, Idaho 
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Plenty has already been said concern- 
ing the new wool program. It is the 
only thing we have at present, so it 
appears to me that the only thing to do 
is get behind it and give it a good trial. 

Every individual should be sure that 
he understands the program before he 
does anything with his wool. We 
should put all wool in the hands of our 
regular wool handlers. They know how 
to sell wool and we do not. We have all 
we can do with the production end of 
the business. Leave the marketing to 
those who are trained for the job. 

We will be in a position one year from 
now to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the program. In the 
meantime, let’s keep working for a pro- 
tective tariff. 


—Willard H. Warren 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 


My fears of the wool program lie in 
the fact that it puts the sheepmen in 
the position of making the price. We, 
of all segments of the trade, are sup- 
posed to be able to regulate the price 
of wool, and with a deadline that is 
known to every dealer and mill man. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
the wool market knows we have no way 
but to sell where we get scalped the 
least. 

It would have been better to let wool 
seek the world level and without Gov- 
ernment red tape. That way the Amer- 
ican people could learn to wear wool 
again, because it would then be a real 
buy and soon we would see a price in- 
crease based on demand, not threat of 
loss of the sale of your clip. 


As far as the self-help program is 
concerned, I’m sure it will help—too 
bad we cannot advertise even more 
though. 

—Lon Widdoss 


St. Onge, South Dakota 


In my farm flock operation, I prefer 
to sell f.o.b. ranch or off truck at pack- 
ing plant. I do not use a central market. 

Here in the Columbia Basin, we have 
found that, by helping each other, we 
wool growers are helping each other. 
We have organized a wool and lamb 
“pool,” incorporated, and affiliated with 
the State and National Associations. 


Noticeable gains are becoming evi- 
dent in the savings on shipping and 
sales. The pool has now shipped over 
55,000 pounds of wool at a saving to us 
of $1 per hundredweight on freight. 
Also, the pool enables us to take care 
of fat lambs as they become ready. That 
is the shipping is done periodically 
whenever we accumulate an economical 
“package,” so to speak. Lambs are 
graded and sold and therefore the mar- 
ket is always at its zenith. 

I believe that by-and-by we shall be 
seeing a great many more of these 
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pools, as strength for the small flock 
rancher is in numbers, working to- 
gether. We have about 40 members and 
a board of five directors. 
—Francis P. Veiling 
Winchester, Washington 


Generally speaking, we do not use 
the central markets to sell our lambs. 
Why not? Because we get more money 
from a packer buyer. I have been keep- 
ing a farm flock in Idaho since 1929. 
I have been in the lamb pool for the 
farmers most of that time and am the 
secretary of that group at present. I 
weigh the lambs that we sell and meet 
the different buyers. I have always 


found the commission men we have 
dealt with very fine men, honest, up- 
right and square. And I am not finding 
fault with them, but of late years none 
of them can get us as much money in 
the central market as we receive from 
packer buyers. 


We have just tried it out against our 
better judgment as conditions were in 
favor of the central market. Here are 
the results: On May 238, 1955 we 
shipped 936 fat lambs to Ogden. The 
home weight was 95,580 pounds. We 
were offered 21.85 cents with a three 
percent shrink at home. That price 


(Continued on page 35.) 


H0% PER POUND 


was paid for this year’s wool clip from our flock, 


f.o.b. the ranch on an open bid basis. 


Quality Pays! 


We will offer another outstanding consignment of 37 


Yearling Rambouillets at the National Ram Sale in Ogden, 


August 18. 











We are toughening and hardening our range rams 
by having them on the range this summer. . 


will be ready to go to work at once. 


.. They 

















BEAL FARMS 


John H. Beal, Owner 
Cedar City, Utah 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statements about range and 
pasture conditions are taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending June 20, 1955. 


ARIZONA 


Rains averaging 112 to 4 inches in north- 
central, east-central and northeast from 
12th to 14th. Some hail damage in Salt 
River Valley. Ranges freshened and stock 
water replenished where rains, but still 
poor in other areas. Livestock improving 
where rains, but still only fair elsewhere. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged generally well 
below normal throughout State. Very light, 
widely scattered precipitation. In lower San 
Joaquin Valley, most crops about two weeks 
late, due largely to cool weather. 


Suisun, Solano County 
May 25, 1955 


We had 10 percent fewer lambs this 
year in comparison with last year’s 
crop. Fat lambs have been contracted 
at 20 and 21% cents; feeder lambs, at 
18 cents, and mixed lots at 17 to 19% 
cents, all in wool. There have also been 
some recent sales of yearling ewes at 
$15 to $20. 

Eight-months’ wool has sold at 55 
cents and lamb’s wool at 45 cents. The 
contract rate for shearing was 45 cents. 

Weather and feed conditions during 
May have been good. We do not move 
our sheep to the summer range. Feed 
prospects are fair. 

—T. H. Loney, Jr. 


Upper Lake, Lake County 
June 11, 1955 


Feed conditions are not so good as 
in previous years. We took our sheep 
to the summer range about May 10. 
Forage prospects there are only me- 
dium. 

Our lamb crop was a little larger this 
year. 

I estimate that about 50 percent of 
the 1955 clip has been sold at prices 
ranging 5 to 10 cents below last year’s. 


—Jack McCabe 


COLORADO 


Temperatures below seasonal, coldest in 
north and west. Precipitation light in ex- 
treme south-central, near normal in west, 
heavy elsewhere; 1 to 2 inches in parts 
of northeast. Some scattered light hail. 
Livestock mostly very good. Alfalfa and 
native hays fair. Some frost damage to 
fruits showing up, but crop outlook con- 
tinues good. 
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Glade Park, Mesa County 
June 13, 1955 


We have had cold weather this spring 
and feed is at least two weeks later 
than in the previous two springs. How- 
ever, we have been fortunate in having 
adequate rainfall at intervals when it 
was most needed. Most of the sheep 
in this area go to the summer range 
between June 10 and 20. Prospects for 
feed there look good at present. Our 
permit numbers have not been reduced 
since two or three years ago when they 
were cut about 50 percent. 

There have been no unusual spring 
losses and the number of lambs saved 
about equals that of last year. I don’t 
believe there has been any contracting 
yet. A band of 500 yearlings was sold 
earlier at $22 a head. 

Almost all of the 1955 wool has been 
sold. The price averaged about 5 cents 
below 1954. 

The growing uranium industry in 
this area makes the labor situation on 
ranches even tighter than it was. 


—Roy King 


Walsenburg, Huerfano County 
June 15, 1955 


It was very dry here until about the 
10th of May. Since then weather and 
feed conditions have been good. We 
have had no serious spring losses and 
our lamb crop is as good or a little bet- 
ter than last year’s. 


—Elmer Kenner 


IDAHO 


Temperatures near normal in all sections. 
Considerable cloudiness most of week, with 
moderate to heavy showers in south-central 
and east, light elsewhere. Rain in north 
and southwest generally of little conse- 
quence and moisture badly needed on most 
dryland farms and lower ranges. All crops 
still in good condition on higher elevations 
of the north, but earlier hot, dry weather 
did much damage to spring wheat at lower 
elevations near Lewiston. 


American Falls, Power County 
May 26, 1955 


I run my sheep on the farm so do 
not know very much about present 





range conditions. Recently five of my 
ewes laid down and died and I don’t 
know the cause. 

My lamb crop is about the same size 
as last year’s. I have not heard of any 
contracting. There haven’t been any 
sales of wool recently. Shearers were 
paid 50 cents per head. 


—Walt Chapman 


Carey, Blaine County 
June 12, 1955 


Due to a late, cold spring, feed con- 
ditions on the low range have been 
good since June 1, better than last year. 
Our sheep moved on to summer range 
(not in a National Forest) at the open- 
ing of June wtih good feed in prospect. 

We have had some losses due to cats, 
coyotes and stiff lambs. However, the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes is 
greater this year than last. 

Some crossbred (whitefaced) year- 
ling ewes were sold here recently at 
$24, August delivery. 

A farm pool of 4500 fleeces was sold 
at 47144 cents, and approximately 6000 
fleeces, mostly quarter and _ three- 
eighths, went at 45 cents. Ninety per- 
cent of the clip has been sold, with 
growers netting about 5 cents a pound 
less than last year. 

With all phases of operational costs 
going up each year and prices received 
for lambs and wool going down, the 
sheep industry is getting to be an un- 
profitable enterprise for the grower. 


—Elwin Coates 


Chilly, Custer County 
June 15, 1955 


We have had better weather and feed 
conditions than a year ago. My sheep 
go on the summer range July ist. It 
looks as if we’ll have good feed there. 

There have been no serious spring 
losses and we’ve saved about the same 
number of lambs as in 1954. 

Wool prices are lower this year. 


—Bert Coates 


MONTANA 


Seasonal temperatures. Recurring showers; 
totals light to moderate, except very light 
locally in northwest. Seeding practically 
completed with early-seeded crops up to 
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good stands. Alfalfa cutting just starting 


in parts of Yellowstone Valley. Summer 
range prospects mostly excellent, but only 
fair in drier western sections. Livestock 
good to excellent. 


Fromberg, Carbon County 
June 13, 1955 


Conditions are good, about the same 
as in the past several years. We don’t 
take our sheep to summer range. They 
are pastured here at home. I haven’t 
heard of any contracts or sales of 
lambs, ewes or wool. The price of wool, 
we know will be less than last year’s. 


—Charles Reicher 
NEVADA 


Heavy thunderstorms and hail in vicinity 
of Las Vegas on 13th created flash flood 
which caused estimated $2 million damage 
to homes and business houses. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool first of week, rising to above normal 
at close. Scattered, light showers along 
eastern border, none elsewhere. Most areas 
need- moisture for continued development 
of row crops and ranges. Good grass along 
eastern border and in north-central, other 
areas still too dry. Livestock gaining where 
new grass available, but considerable sup- 
plemental feeding necessary in drier areas. 
Cattle and sheep being moved to mountain 
ranges. 


OREGON 


Weekly temperature averages normal to 
below west of Cascades and normal to 
above east. Sunshine plentiful in all areas. 
Light, scattered showers; majority of sta- 
tions recorded no measurable amounts. 
Heavy irrigation in progress wherever pos- 
sible. Haying in progress in all areas, 
weather exceptionally favorable; crop very 
good in west, short in northeast due to cold 
spring. 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 
June 15, 1955 


There have been some sales of wool. 
One clip sold at 58 cents, out of the 
corral and another at 53 cents. Prices 
have been about in line with last year, 
but only a small amount has changed 
hands. It seems to me wool grading 
should take place in the fall on the 
sheep’s back. Then there would be less 





Frank Barnum of Miles City, Montana, sent in the 


above picture. There were three sets of triplets 
and one set of quads born into the Barnum flock 
on the same day, March 26, 1955. 


July, 1955 


cost in the handling of fleece wool in 
bags. 


I have heard of one lot of lambs con- 
tracted at 19 cents. Also a few fine- 
wool yearling ewes have been sold re- 
cently at $20 a head out of the wool. 

Sheepmen in this area suffered quite 
a severe loss as a result of a bad storm 
this spring. 

—John Madden 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Good growing weather past week. Tem- 
peratures seasonal, winds, light, humidities 
moderate, and some shower activity. Rains 
more local and lighter than previous weeks, 
main exception was extreme southeast and 


extreme east where 1 to 2 inches fell. In 
past 4 weeks, moisture accumulations nor- 
mal to 2 inches above normal in most of 
State. Alfalfa 80 percent cut; rather short; 
low yields. Improved prospects for second 
cutting. Pastures sharp improvement. 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
June 10, 1955 


We’ve had some rain and the range 
looks good. Our sheep went on the 
summer range about the middle of May. 
We do not use forest lands. 


Lamb contracting does not start here 
usually until around July 15. Our crop 
is about the same size as last year’s. 


There have been a few lots of from 





quality flock. 





MT. HAGGIN 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 


® All rams strictly run on Montana range. 


© All COLUMBIA and TARGHEE rams sired 
by Dubois bred stud rams. 


© HAMPSHIRES — The world’s largest top 


® Over 5000 top quality purebred ewes. 
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500 to 2000 fleeces sold at around 54 
cents a pound. Prices are about 8 to 10 
cents lower than these paid last year. 
Probably less than a third of the clip 
has been sold up to this time. 

—Dave Widdoss 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
June 15, 1955 


The forage situation was very crit- 
ical in May, but early June rains have 





SUFFOLK RAMS 


The World’s Greatest Crossing Breed 
For Full Information Write— 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’‘n. 


Columbia, Mo. 


P. O. Box 324 W 








Quality Suffolk Rams 
At the National Ram Sale 
August 19 
EARL ROOT 


Cambridge, Idaho 


SUFFOLKS—— 


Good Rugged 
HEAVY-BONED TYPE RAMS 


See them at the National Ram Sale 


C. F. BURGER poe nay 











_————— 
SUFFOLKS 
Of Quality 


See our heavy-boned, service- 
able yearlings at the Na- 
tional, our best con- 


signment to date. 


*Top Suffolk rams from . . . 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 





STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — lIODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














made good growth of grass. We need 
more rain for safety, as the grass is 
short—but good. Our sheep went on 
the summer range on May 1. Prospects 
for sheep feed there are very good, but 
feed for cattle is poor. There is no 
National Forest grazing here. 

All early shorn wool was sold from 
local warehouse at Newell, South Da- 
kota, to Boston dealers. About 20 per- 
cent of the 1955 clip—about half a mil- 
lion pounds—has been sold in a price 
range of 48 to 54 cents. Prices are 
about 5 cents under last year’s loan 
values. 

We save about 5 to 10 percent more 
lambs per 100 ewes than a year ago. 
The lamb market is dormant; no con- 
tracting. 

—wWillard H. Warren 


St. Onge, Lawrence County 
June 14, 1955 


There’s about the same amount of 
grass on the ranges as a year ago, but 
we need more water in reservoirs. We 
went on our summer range on May 10. 

There have been a few sales of year- 
ling ewes at $15 to $20 a head. I 
haven’t heard of any lamb contracting 
yet. Our crop was slightly below last 
year’s in number, as we had fewer 
twins. 

From 45 to 52 cents has been paid 
in recent sales of wools. These prices 
are considerably lower than in 1954. 

—Lon Widdoss 


Sturgis, Meade County 
June 11, 1955 


Sales of wool here have been made at 
51 to 54 cents. The price range is about 
the same as in 1954. I estimate that 
about 50 percent of the clip has been 
sold. 

Our sheep went on the summer range 
(not National Forest) on May 1. Feed 
is good there. 

—H. J. Walker 


TEXAS 


Open, sunny weather, except for recur- 
ring showers and local downpours in north- 
central and northwest. Moisture again 
short in southern High Plains and drought 
persists in south. Temperatures near nor- 
mal. Cattle in fair to good condition. Sum- 
mer grass ample, except in trans-Pecos, 
western plateau, and south where rains 
urgently needed. 


Fredericksburg, Gillespie County 
June 15, 1955 


Feed conditions are somewhat better 
than the last two years at this time, 
but not much. The Texas sheep country 
needs more rain. 

We had a good lamb crop, about the 
same size as a year ago, and the lambs 
are doing well. 

Only a small percentage of the 1955 
wool clip has been sold. Some lots of 
fine Delaine have brought 40 to 45 





cents. Light-shrinking crossbred wool 
has sold at 45 to 50 cents a pound. 
Prices generally are about 10 cents a 
pound below last year’s. 


—Adolph O. Kneese 


UTAH 
Shower activity with fluctuating tempera- 
tures early in week. In general, precipita- 
tion light. Recent showers improved winter 
wheat in north. Planting of all crops now 
mostly completed. 


Price, Carbon County 
June 10, 1955 


This has been a dry year for us, 
worse than last year. While prospects 
for feed on the summer range are fair, 
we need rain badly. 

All flocks in this section had a very 
good lambing, around 100 percent. 
There’s been no contracting as yet. 
Some fine-wooled ewes (out of the wool) 
sold at $19 recently. 

From 46 to 52 cents has bought some 
of the wool around here. But there is 
around 600,000 pounds of wool yet to 
be sold and no buyers here. 

—John G. Pappas 


WASHINGTON 


Very dry over most of State last week. 
In east, temperatures above normal at be- 
ginning of week and below normal latter 
half. Weather much cooler over entire 
western division. All non-irrigated crops 
in need of precipitation. High temperatures 
and dry winds over east damaged wheat 
and pastures. 


Winchester, Grant County 
May 20, 1955 


I have a farm flock that I keep on 
pasture the year around. Feed has been 
pretty good but not as abundant as last 
spring. My lamb crop is not quite as 
good as usual. I have not heard of any 
contracts or sales of lambs or wool. 

—Francis Verling 


Winlock, Lewis County 
June 14, 1955 


Feed is about a month late but is 
good here now. Our sheep do not go 


AAMMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA OOOOH 004 
PASTURES 


High winds, lack of rainfall, and previous 
hot days have caused drying of pastures and 
ranges in the Pacific coastal and western 
Rocky Mountain areas. Summer range 
prospects are only fair in the drier western 
section of Montana, but are mostly excel- 
lent elsewhere in that State and Wyoming. 
Eastward over the Great Plains their con- 
dition is much improved and they are now 
making good to excellent growth. In the 
Southwest, ranges were freshened in the 
north-central, east-central and northeastern 
portions of Arizona where good rains fell. 
In the eastern half of the country the pas- 
ture conditions are generally good to excel- 
lent, except locally in Georgia and South 
Carolina, the southern portions of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and extreme western 
Florida. 


PAPA 
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on the summer range until the middle 
of July. Forage will be good there but 
three weeks later than last year. 

None of the lambs have been con- 
tracted. A few yearling ewes were sold 
recently at about $25 a head. Haven’t 
heard of any wool sales. 


—Henry Bonham 


Yakima, Yakima County 
June 11, 1955 


It’s been cold here and feed is slower 
in developing than normally. Our flocks 
move to the summer ranges between 
June 15 and July 1. Feed prospects 
there are good. 

Our big question is how is it going 
to be possible to make a profit on pres- 
ent prices of wool and lambs. Not much 
wool has been sold, perhaps 25 percent 
of it. Some clips have been sold on a 
scoured basis. The grease price has 
largely been about 5 cents per pound 
below last year’s. 

A few shorn yearling ewes, both fine- 
wooled and whitefaced crossbreds, have 
been sold recently at $20 a head. 


—A. R. Bohoskey 


WYOMING 


Week cool. Precipitation in all sections; 
beneficial amounts at most stations; heavy 
locally in southeast; average for State 
nearly double normal. Haying started in 
some areas, but ground too wet in others. 
Ranges and pastures good to excellent. 
Livestock good. 


Colony, Crook County 
June 13, 1955 


We’ve had excellent weather and 
feed conditions in this area since June 
1. They are above normal, in fact. Feed 
is good on the summer pasture, but 
reservoirs are lower than at this time 
last year. 

The lamb crop is about the same 
size as last year; there has been no 
contracting as yet. Some _ yearling 
crossbred ewes have been offered at $20 
a head. 

Frem 50 to 55 cents has been paid in 
Belle Fourche for wool. This is about 
10 cents a pound less than a year ago. 
With these wool prices and probable 
lamb prices 11% to 2 cents below those 
of 1954, sheep growers are worse off 
than they were a year ago. 


—James I. Newland 


SOLDIER YEARNS FOR LAMB 


Corporal George Shane, Jr., Arling- 
ton, Oregon, voiced a yearning for de- 
licious lamb when the ship he sailed 
in from the Far East arrived at Seattle. 

Corporal Shane, the son of prominent 
Oregon sheepman, George Shane, Sr., 
said that one of the first things he 
wanted to do when he got home was to 
sink his teeth into a thick slice of lamb 
—lamb being a kind of meat as yet un- 
discovered by quartermasters. 


July, 1955 


DROUGHT MEET HELD 


USDA officials and representatives 
of 10 western states met in Denver 
early in June to discuss and recommend 
plans which they hope will prevent the 
periodic and disastrous effects of 
drought in the region. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
E. L. Peterson stated that the purpose 
of the meetings were to “develop a pos- 
itive approach to the drought problem 
and to develop a program to avoid the 
land damage and the economic losses 
caused by drought.” 





PHONE EDEN 2034 





Pick Your Stud 





Presenting studs numbered 611-772-796-798-799-818-820-821 — to be sold 
at 1955 National as a pen of 5 and 3 singles. Showing uniformity, size and 
quality. Worthy to head any American flock. We have never offered better. 


Pooles Magic Valley Hampshires 


JEROME, IDAHO 
(Ranch 10 miles north of Eden) 









Our Record: 


Our 


@ 1 STUD 





®@ 1953 National — Top Selling Pen of Range 
Columbias 


®@ 1954 National — Top Selling Pen of Registered 
Columbias 
1955 National Sale Consignment: 
© 1 REGISTERED PEN OF 5 


R. J. “Bob” SHOWN 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 





me SALE 
| TOPPING 
QUALITY 


® 2 RANGE PENS OF 15 
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from 
quality bloodlines 
outstanding 


Columbia Rams 


Our 27-head consignment for the 40th Na- 
tional Ram Sale will be from the same 
quality bloodlines that have enabled us to 
top previous National Columbia Shows, 
including Reserve Champion Ewe and Ram in 
1954. 


SEE AND BUY THEM IN OGDEN, 
AUGUST 18 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





To SEE and to BUY the best Columbia Sheep 
Attend the 


11th Annual National Columbia Sheep Show 
and Sale, Ogden, Utah, November 13 and 14 
With the Golden Spike i I Livestock Show 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


Nat 
















SHEEP 
CAMPS 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


! 12 and 14 FOOT 






STEVE L. STUMBERG 
Elected to high position 


Wool Bureau Board 
Chairman Announced 


TEVE L. Stumberg of Sanderson, 
Texas, was elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The Wool Bureau 
at the Bureau’s annual meeting in New 
York, during the week ending June 10. 
Mr. Stumberg is a former vice president 
of the American Wool Council and past 
president of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. He succeeds Jan 
H. Moolman of Middleburg, South 
Africa, chairman of the International 
Wool Publicity and Research Fund and 
of the South African Wool Board. 


Three new members were seated on 
the Board of Directors of the Bureau. 
They are John H. Breckenridge of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association; C. B. Ball, 
chairman of the Australian Wool Bu- 
reau, and Walter Horrobin, chairman 
of the New Zealand Wool Board. Re- 
elected to the Board were W. H. Steiwer 
of Fossil, Oregon, president of the 
American Wool Council; L. F. Hartley, 
chairman and South African member, 
International Wool Secretariat; R. G. 
Lund, New Zealand member, Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, and Mr. Mool- 
man. 


At the same time, it was announced 
that the Bureau will intensify its na- 
tionwide program of publicity, promo- 
tion and research, and give added 
impetus to the national consumer ad- 
vertising campaign launched last year. 
The campaign is conducted jointly with 
Wool, Inc., an organization representing 
the Boston and Philadelphia Wool 
Trades. 

Mr. Hartley was re-elected chairman 


of the Wool Bureau’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Other members of the Commit- 
tee are Mr. Steiwer, Mr. Stumberg and 
Mr. Lund. 

Max F. Schmitt continues as the Bu- 
reau’s president, and F. J. Colangelo, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

The retirement of Ewen M. Water- 
man, Australian member of the Secre- 
tariat, as a member of the Bureau’s 
Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee was announced at the meeting. 
Mr. Waterman is retiring to devote full 
time to his private interests in Austra- 
lia, including a sheep property recently 
purchased by him in South Australia. 


| SUFFOLKS 









Our studs and registered pen for the National 


will be selected from these choice yearlings. 
We will also have a choice consignment of 


range rams. 


SEE AND BUY THEM IN OGDEN 
AUGUST 18 and 19 


CHAS. HOWLAND & SON 


Weiser, Idaho 














RAMBOUILLETS 


TOP 





Davis Rams in May, with 2 months’ wool 


— READY FOR SERVICE — 


We are consigning 10 Range 


Rams of Quality 


to the National Ram Sale 


Lloyd Davis 


Brigham City, Utah 
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QUIZ 


(Continued from page 29.) 

would have netted us $20,247.79. The 
lambs sold at Ogden at 23 cents, but 
the selling weight was only 90,665 
pounds. The sale netted us $20,018.20, 
so we lost 25.5 cents per hundred 
pounds. The shrink was five percent. 
In 25 years it has never been less and 
sometimes it is more. 

I have made this statement, not to 
criticise but to explain. I believe if 
every grower would use the central 
markets, it would be better for us all. 
But as the packers buy in the country 
and so many sell that way, we get more 
money as a pool selling in the country. 
The central market men just do not 
understand what it takes to get us what 
we get selling direct to the packer 
buyers. —James Chapman 

Aberdeen, Idaho 


Texas Rambouillet 
Sale Average Drops 


N average price of $87.19 was made 

on the 275 Rambouillet rams that 
went through the auction ring at the 
19th annual registered Rambouillet 
Ram Sale in San Angelo, Texas on June 
18. In last year’s event 266 rams aver- 
aged $99.21 a head. 

However, in the opinion of R. O. 
Sheffield, sale manager and president 
of the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association, the sale was a 
very good one, considering the drought 
in that area and the resulting financial 
strain under which ranchers and stock 
farmers have been. 

Top price in the stud division was 
$510, paid by J. T. Davis of Sterling 
City for a ram consigned by Miles 
Pierce of Alpine. (High price last year 
was $400.) Fourteen Number 1 and 
Number 2 studs averaged $252.14. 

Ten pens of three A-B-C rams aver- 
aged $124.50. Top A-B-C pen was con- 
signed by Miles Pierce. Burley Burke 
of Eden paid $230 for each of them. 

G. L. Beal & Sons of Ephraim, Utah, 
sold the top pen of five head to Levi 
Hinds of Comstock for $120 each. 

Levi Hinds sold 12 rams for a total 
of $1,520; Wardlaw Bros. of Del Rio, 
22 rams for a total of $1,490; Toots 
Hutto, Carta Valley, 21 rams for 
$1,452.50; W. B. Wilson, San Angelo, 
19 rams for a total of $1,340. 


Auxiliary News 


Dear Friends: 

Reports coming in from the States 
on the home sewing contest, “Make It 
Yourself with Wool” are very encourag- 
ing. Interest is keen and we are looking 
forward to and planning for a success- 
ful and interesting year. 


July, 1955 


Also, from Texas comes word the 
“Miss Wool” contest is progressing 
nicely, and the “Miss Wool” show will 
be held September 2, during Wool 
Fiesta at San Angelo, Texas. 

We now have our sticker stamp pro- 
gram going, and would like to encour- 
age the support and cooperation of all 
the States. As you know, it is by this 
means we finance our organization, and 
also send back half of the money raised 
from each State, to your State organ- 
ization. 

The lamb promotion program in each 
State should be stressed through the 








Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





summer, so that the organization will 
be ready to begin their demonstration 
and promotion programs this fall. 
Best wishes and success to you all. 
Mrs. Earl S. Wright 
National President 
Women’s Auxiliary 
National Wool Growers Association 





**Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks’’ 





You can put QUALITY in your herds by saving top ewe lambs from MADSEN 
rams. See our QUALITY offerings at the National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 18 


and 19. Also 200 well-grown, smooth range rams for sale at the ranch. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


®@ Government Bloodlines 

@ Winner Sheep Breeders Gold Bell 
—1953 Pacific International 

Top-Selling Columbia — 1954 Calif. Ram Sale 


E. J. HANDLEY 


McMinnville, Oregon 











Frank Swensen, Mar. 
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We'll See You At The 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 18 and 19— Ogden, Utah 


With a Good Consignment Of 


25 SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 


ELOVD 1. FOX & SON 


STOCK 


Aky 
OLKS 


SILVERTON, 
OREGON 
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REFERENDUM DATES 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Department officials point out that 
the development of a program such as 
the one proposed for wool and lambs 
does not necessarily indicate the need 
or desirability for setting up similar 
financing arrangements for other com- 
modity programs. While authorizing 
the use of incentive payments to bol- 
ster the wool industry, the new legisla- 
tion also recognized the special need 
of the industry for stimulating con- 
sumption of lamb, wool and other in- 
dustry products. Section 708 of the 
legislation enables wool and sheep pro- 
ducers to meet some of their problems 
on a “self-help” basis and thereby assist 
in accomplishing the overall objective 
of a stabilized sheep- and wool-produc- 
ing industry. 


Further Referendum Information 


(Taken from the FEDERAL REGISTER 
of June 24.) 


Agencies conducting referendum. The 
Deputy Administrator shall be in charge 
of conducting this referendum. Each ASC 
State Committee shall be in charge of con- 
ducting the referendum in its state and each 
ASC County Committee shall be in charge 
of conducting the referendum in its county. 
The referendum shall be conducted in a fair 
and impartial manner. 

Period of referendum. The period of this 
referendum will be from June 27, 1955, to 
August 19, 1955, both dates inclusive. 

Notice of referendum. The ASC State 
and County Committees will give public 
notice of the time and place of balloting in 
the referendum by mailing ballots, as stated 
hereinafter under “6,” and by other avail- 
able means (without incurring advertising 
expense) including but not limited to such 
media of public information as newspapers, 
radio, etc. 

Voting—(a) Mailing of ballots to eligible 
voters. Each ASC County Office will mail 
ballots to all producers, of whom the com- 
mittee has knowledge, having ranch or farm 
headquarters located in its county. Sim- 
ilarly, each ASC State Office will mail bal- 
lots to all cooperative associations, of whom 
the committee has knowledge, having head- 
quarters located in its state. Such ballots 
will be mailed as promptly as possible but 
not later than August 1, 1955. The mailing 
of a ballot is not a determination of eligibil- 
ity to vote and if a producer or cooperative 
association has not received a ballot, one 
can be obtained in the ASC State and Coun- 
ty Office upon request of a producer or 
association. 

(b) Place of voting. The ASC County 
Office serving the county in which a pro- 
ducer’s farm or ranch headquarters is lo- 
cated will be his polling place. For a 
cooperative association, the polling place 
will be the ASC State Office serving the 
state in which the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation is located. A ballot may be cast by 
personal delivery or mailing of the ballot 
to the polling place on or before August 19, 
1955. The date of the postmark will be con- 
sidered the date of mailing. 

(c) Manner of voting—(1) Individual 
voter. An eligible producer may cast only 
one vote irrespective of the number of 
sheep which he may own in the county 
wherein he votes or elsewhere. The ballot 
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shall be on CCC Wool Form 52 and shall 
be delivered or mailed to the appropriate 
polling place not later than August 19, 1955. 

(2) Cooperative association. A coopera- 
tive association may cast only one vote. 
This vote shall be cast for all eligible pro- 
ducers who are members of, stockholders 
in, or under contract with the association 
to market their sheep or wool during the 
marketing year April 1, 1955, through 
March 31, 1956, and this vote shall cover all 
sheep, six months of age or older, owned 
by such producers continuously for any one 
period of 30 consecutive days since January 
1, 1955. <A ballot cast by a cooperative as- 
sociation must be accompanied by a certified 
copy of the association’s charter and by- 
laws, a certified copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
association authorizing such ballot, and a 
certified list, in duplicate, of all producers, 
otherwise eligible to vote, who are members 
of, stockholders in, or have contracts with 
the association to market their sheep or 
wool during the marketing year April 1, 
1955, through March 31, 1956. This list 
shall be broken down by counties and shall 
enumerate such producers in each county 
in alphabetical order, showing the name and 
address of each producer; the number of 
sheep, six months of age or older, totally 
and continuously owned by each for any one 
period of 30 consecutive days since January 
1, 1955; and the number and percentage of 
ownership in sheep, six months of age or 
older; partially and continuously owned by 
each for any one period of 30 consecutive 
days since January 1, 1955. After an ASC 
State Office receives the ballot and deter- 
mines that the association is qualified and 
has been authorized by its Board of Direc- 
tors to vote in this referendum, the ASC 
State Office will transmit to the ASC 
County Offices in its state the lists of pro- 
ducers with farm or ranch headquarters 
located in the respective counties, received 
from the association, together with a state- 
ment showing whether the association votes 
in favor or not in favor of the agreement. 
The ASC State Office will also transmit, 
to the respective State ASC Offices, the 
lists of producers with farm or ranch head- 
quarters located in other states, received 
from the association, together with a state- 
ment that such association is qualified to 
vote for such producers and whether such 
association votes in favor of or not in favor 
of the agreement. 

Challenge of ballots. A ballot may be 
challenged on the basis of the knowledge 
of any ASC State, County, or Community 
Committeeman; employee of an ASC State 
or County Office; or on the basis of a chal- 
lenge made by any other person. A deter- 
mination shall be made by the ASC County 
Committee in connection with each chal- 
lenged ballot, and that determination shall 
cover all questions as to the eligibility of an 
individual voter and the accuracy of the 
number of sheep represented by a voter 
before a challenged ballot is either counted 
or declared invalid. If two or more coopera- 
tive associations cast ballots for the same 
producer, and the ballots take the same po- 
sition with reference to the agreement 
which is the subject of the referendum, 
the producer’s vote will be counted only 
once. If they take different positions his 
vote will not be counted. 


Canvass of ballots. The ASC County 
Committees will make a count of the eligible 
voting producers, determining (a) the num- 
ber of eligible voting  atagge ge favoring 
the agreement and number of sheep repre- 
sented by them, (b) the number of eligible 
producers disapproving of the agreement 
and the number of sheep represented by 
them, and (c) the number of voting pro- 
ducers found to be ineligible. All ballots 
shall be treated as confidential and the con- 


tents of the ballots shall not be divulged, 
except as provided herein or as the Secre- 
“= may direct. 

eporting results of referendum. Each 
ASC County Office will transmit a written 
summary of the results of the referendum 
in its county to its ASC State Office. Each 
ASC State Office will transmit a written 
summary of the referendum results received 
from the ASC County Offices within its 
state to the Director of the Livestock and 
Dairy Division, CSS, Washington, D. C., 
and maintain one copy of the summary in 
the ASC State Office where it shall be avail- 
able for public inspection for a period of 
5 years following the end of the referen- 
dum period. The Director of the Livestock 
and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, shall prepare and submit to 
the Secretary a report as to the results of 
the referendum. 

Additional instructions and forms. The 
Deputy Administrator is hereby authorized 
to prescribe additional instructions and 
forms not inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof to govern the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the conduct of this referendum. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 22d day 
of June 1955. 

[SEAL] EzRA TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Earlier, Larger LAMBS- 


Fewer Death 
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Sheep breeders feeding Rex Oil to rams and ewes report: prompt and 
uniform settling, higher lambing percentage, less lambing troubles, earlier 
and larger lambs, and fewer death losses. Sheep fed Rex Oil breed earlier. 
Rex Oil aids in motility and viability of sperm. 


| REX WHEAT GERM OIL prevents and cures stiff lamb disease! 


Use Rex Oil with 
our unqualified 
guarantee — you 
alone are the 
judge — you must 
be satisfied or your 
money back. Insist 
on Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil—Take no 


substitute. 


Henry L. Leveque—Leeds Jct., Me. 


We find that we just can not get along with- 
out Rex Wheat Germ Oil. Require 2 and 3 
services without it, but seldom need a sec- 
ond service when using Rex. 


Herbert D. McCormick— 
Romney, ind. 


I feed Rex Oil before breeding and through 
the nursing period. Last year my lambing 
percentage was 155. Only one lamb lost in 
1953 and none in 1954. Ewes settle earlier 
and need less help at lambing. No stiff 
lambs since using Rex Oil. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Kahanek— 
Fairhaven Farm, Romona, Calif. 


We rely on Rex Oil not only to help flush our 
ewes to get a short lambing period, but also 
to give any sick or weak sheep. We use it 
the year round to keep all our flock in good 
health and vitality. 


John L. Taylor—Pleasant Plains, Ill. 


We used REX on 30 Shropshire ewes and it 
worked fine as they were soon settled. We 
got the best and strongest lambs we ever 
had in 20 years of sheep raising. No lambing 
trouble—more twins than usual—and the 
best livability we ever had. 


J. H. Bone—Lafayette, Ind. 


My Corriedale ewes, given Rex Oil at the 
beginning of breeding season, all lambed 
within a 30 day period. Lambs were much 
stronger and were very uniform. Ewes had 
less lambing trouble and lambing was 148%. 


C. E. Starkweather—Crozet, Va. 


I have used Rex Oil with my sheep for years. 
I have been able to concentrate the lambing 
season into 6 weeks. Vitality of the lambs 
born always impresses me. 


A. Whitney Myers—Muncie, Ind. 


With 35 registered Shropshire ewes, | had 
a lambing percentage of 143% with no 
lambs born dead and no ewes lost from 
lambing. The breeding season was shorter. 
Vitality and energy of lambs after birth was 
more pronounced, and we had fewer weak 
lambs. | recommend your Rex Wheat Germ 
Oil to have healthy lambs when born, there- 
by, saving more lambs. 


F. W. Myer—Pleasant Grove, Calif. 


I bought some Suffolk ewes last year and the 
performance was bum. Your oil is O. K. With 
Rex, 8 ewes have 14 heavy, vigorous lambs. 
No lambing trouble—no lambs born dead, 
no stiff lamb disease. 


Woebbeking Stock Farm, Woodburn, Indiana, in an experiment: 











lambs %living Ewes Non- 
Ewes Lambs Died Lambs Died breeders Lambing Period 
REX OIL 40 54 F 130 ] 0 Jan. 1-Feb. 15 
CONTROLS 38 42 8 89 4 3 Feb. 20-May 1 









WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 7, AND FEEDING INSTRUCTIONS | : 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 


PRICES: 


Pint “$3.50; Quart $6.00; Gallon $19.00; 5 Gallons 
$87.50; 10 Gallons $160.00. At drug and feed stores 
or direct from us. We pay shipping charges. 
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-CO. ANG SOON... 


4 


h Anniversary 


NATIGNAL RAM SALE 
Coliseum - - Ogden, Utah 


e Thursday, August 18 __ e Friday, August 19 


o AM Columbias, Panamas, 5 AM Hampshires and Suffolk 
” Targhees & Whitefaced Crossbreds Hampshire Crossbreds 
1 P.M.—Rambouillets 1 P.M.—Suffolks 


Auctioneers: EARL O. WALTER and HOWARD BROWN 


Special Anniversary Events 





August 17—Sheepherder’s Golf Tournament 
18—Old-Fashioned Hickory Pit Barbecue 
18-19—Third National Wool Show 


Catalogs Available July 25 


Write Sale Management 
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sot. 3 Se: National Wool 
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-  ~wers Association 


414 Crandall Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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